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Boston Commonwealth. The Commonwealth prize of 8500 for the Cromwell Drama 


Published Saturdays at No. 120 Tremont Street, | * ez’ended to March 31, 1894. 


This extension is made at the request of a number of those 





The time for handing in manuscripts in competition foi 
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COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
J. STILMAN SMITH, Treas. and Business Manager. 


who are engaged upon the work. 








TO-DAY. 


To whom all Business Communications should be addressed. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is received for 
their discontinuance, and until all arrearages are paid. 
Subscribers should always mention the P. O. to which their 
paper is addressed in ordering a change of address or a discon 
tinuance of their subscription. 


Ten cents a day for three meals of nourishing and pala 
table food is the answer to the problem of subsistence as 
worked out in a carefully prepared article which we print 
Subscription price, ®%.50 per year in advance. on the fourth page to-day. We commend this article to 


EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 
EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


the consideration of all who are engaged in the business of 
| providing. It is not based upon theory or guess-work, but 


|upon facts and market prices. Every figure and every 

TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned | 

if stamps are inclosed for return postage. Name and address - : 
should accompany all communications, not necessarily for | ary to do so, the means of provision for feeding comforta- 
publication but as a guaranty of good faith. bly and well one thousand persons at a cost of one hundred 


[Entered as second-class matter.] | dollars aday could be made available to-morrow in the city 


} 





of Boston. We solicit from those of our readers who have 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. given study to the question of subsistence, or who have 
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Industrial Education and Good Citizenship. By Edwin |} more economical method of treatment, if mistakes appear 
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pany’s Books. Dr. Parsons’s Poems. Prang’s Art only a question of cheap food; it is also a question of the 
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of the highest scientific order, in accordance with an invi- 


Meetings of Societies. tation extended to it by the Boston Society of Natural 


AGASssiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, | History, will hold its meeting in this city during the com- 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington | ing week, a session which will be of great interest to 
Street. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. P , 1m ‘¥ 
A a ae two sessions each on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
cademy, 104 ¢ - - 


day, January 10. those of Thursday being held in the University Museum 

APPALACHIAN Mountatn CiuB, Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next | in Cambridge, and the others in the Natural History Soci. 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology, Wednesday, | ety building in this city. 
January 10. Special Meeting, Friday evening, December 29, in ‘ 
the Hall of the Boston Society of Natura! History; Explorations 
about Mt. St. Elias, by Prof. J. C. Russell of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

BosTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet-| dition to the Bahamas, following which, there will be an 
ing, Tuesday, January 9. 

Boston Socrety oF Crvit ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting. Wednesday, January 17. 

Boston Society OF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum Friday evening at eight o’clock. The subject of the 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to5,| Appalachian lecture will be Mt. St. Elias and the Malsa- 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 

Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, December 26; A Few Winter Days 
in Dominica, by Milton J. Flood. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals; open from 8 A. M. 
to6P m., Saturdays to 4 30 P. mM. 


students of this especial science. ‘The meeting will include 


Hall of the 
Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 


On Wednesday evening, Mr- 
Boston Society of Natural History an account of an expe- 


informal reception in the library. The members of the 


visiting society are invited by the Appalachian Mountain 
Club to be present at their meeting in Association Hall on 


pina Glacier, the speaker being Professor I. C. Russell. 





When Walter Damrosch raised his baton before the 
assembled players of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
last Saturday evening, no sound followed its downward 


MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Socrery. Horticultural | e@t- Strings and brass and wood were silent. The men | 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, December 23, Exhibition of | had ‘struck’ in the most dramatic fashion, and the [audi- | 


Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 


MusEvum oF Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to ee F : 
the isth century ; closes May 20, 1894. Exhibition of oil paintings | "¢™@rkable struggles of trade-unionism which this country 
and water-colors by Modern Artists of Holland; now open. has seen. The striking players are members of the Mutual 

New ENGLAND HIsToRIc-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 1g| Musical Protective Union, one of whose rules is that no 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, January 3. member shall play in an orchestra in which a non-member 

ParRKER Memoriav Science Crass. Corner Berkeley and |isemployed. And another rule is that no person shall be | 


Appleton Streets. Sunday, December 24, 1.30 Pp. m. The Will, 
by Dr. Herbert Nichols. 


ence filed out without having heard a note of the music on 
the programme. This marks the crisis of one ot the most 


admitted to membership until he has resided in the United | 
States six months. The trouble in the present case is that 


Society or Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
ular meeting, Taursday, December 28. 





Mr. Damrosch had in his ‘orchestra a player on the violon- 








Alexander Agassiz will give in the lecture room of the | 
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| cello, Anton Hegner, engaged because of his skill on that in- 


strument, who was not a member of the Union and had not 


| resided in this country long enough to become qualified for 


membership. So the issue made up. It is art against 
trade-unionism ; and the outcome will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest. ‘Trade-unions have their usefulness; 
but this seems to be one of the instances in which the idea 
of mutual protection runs squarely against common sense. 

A similar incident oceurred in connection with the 
World’s Fair music. A couple of the bands engaged to 
furnish the ovt-door entertainment refused to perform in 
the order designated by the management, alleging the 
Our friend Mr. 
George H. Wilson was then directing the music of the 


orders of the Union restraining them. 


Fair, and he promptly settled the difficulty by deciding 


| statement have been carefully verified ; and if it were neces- l that the bands should play as they had contracted to play, 


or else play no more at all in Jackson Park. 

Bishop Lawrence appeared at the annual meeting of 
the New England Cremation Society for the purpose, as 
lhe said in his address, to discountenance the idea that 
incineration is pagan and not Christian. He further 
said that in order to change a custom thought is called for, 


and in thought the popular mind does not care to indulge. 
But thought would show that the burning of the bodies of 
the dead was healthful, reverent and proper, and in entire 
| harmon) with Christian principles. It is at variance with 


|a dogma of theology once held, the literal resurrection of 
the actual particles buried; this was not the theology of 
| the apostolic church; the teaching of Paul was the resur- 


rection of a spiritual body. The change in sentiment with 


regard to incineration is further advanced, we are inclined 
to beheve, than Bishop Lawrence implies in his remarks; 
and with the facilities for the practice of this method 
offered by the New England Cremation Society —the cre- 
matory at Forest Hills will be ready for use in a few 
weeks — this will doubtless appear 

The opening of the season of the Handel and Haydn 
Society is one of the important local events of the year. 
This event occurred on Monday evening. It marked the 
seventy-ninth season of this venerable society, and the 
number of the concert was the 690th. These figures give 
some measure of the work done by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, not only in giving pleasure to the public but in 
the education of the musical sense of the community. For 
a period beyond the space of a long life, this society has 
been an influence for the refinement of musical taste, for 
the devolopment of musical talent and for the extension of 
a love for the art. Monday evening The Messiah was sung 
for the eighty-eighth time by the Society ; and the veteran 
| conductor, Carl Zerrahn, led with the masterly vigor of his 





earlier years. 

There are manv presc riptions for public charitable ef- 
fort in times like the present. Every man you meet on the 
street has one or more plans for something that everybody 
| together ought to do. But for something that each person 
can do for himself, there has been nothing more pertinent 
than the suggestions made by Capt. Julius A. Palmer in a 
letter to the ‘Transcript. First, he writes, never keep 
Pay promptly, without 
being dunned, whatever you owe. Second, spend all you 


money which is due to another. 





can possibly afford to disburse. And on this latter point 


| Capt. Palmer writes with much practical wisdom. “ What 
possible good,” he says, “ does money do which is hoarded 
instead of being put into circulation? Suppose a man in 
the possession of an income of ten thousand a year were to 
enter one of our surburban villages and daily spend 
| amongst his neighbors that proportion which he would re- 
iceive each day? Ido not mean giving it right and left 
for the support of the poor or shiftless, but buying the 
| labor or products of his poorer brethren. Does it require 
| any instruction in political science to see that he would at 
| once turn that town into avery paradise of prosperity ? 

| And if all those in comfortable circumstances would scrupu- 
| lously do this, the dissemination of comforts would increase 
n proportion to the money spent.” 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


DECEMBER 23. 


precept.”—Johnson. 


. ‘ : ; 
> Example is more efficacious than 


‘ 
- 


“ Women 


raft i: mid-ocean.”—Constance Woolson. 


DECEMBFR 24. would be conventional on a 


DECEMBER 25. 
“ The star that shone in Bethlehem 
Shines still, and shall not cease ; 
And we listen still for the tidings 
Of Glory and of Peace.”—Proctor, 


Decemper 26. “Excuses are clothes which, when 


asked unawares, good breeding to naked necessity spares.”’ 
Meredith. 


DreceMBER 27. “In the moonlight, one says every- 


thing ; in the morning one has breakfast.”—Bret Harte. 


DecemMBeER 28. “Everything which befalls us is part 


of our heaven and education.”—Dean Stanley. 


' 
DrcemBeER 29. “ How sure it is that if we say atrue | 
word, instantly we feel it is God's, not ours, and pass it 
on. Browning. 


CHRISTMAS. 





Christmas always asks the question: How is it about | 
the peace of the world? The answer this year is not dis- | 
couraging. <A strong display of force north of the Cape | 
Colony has compelled the submission of those who are | 
called savages. And this time it seems asif right had | 
been done and not wrong. ‘The grim waiting in the port | 
of Rio Janeiro is certainly not peace, but it is hardly war ‘| 
and it may yet prove that the birthday of the Prince of | 
Peace will go by and that no shot fired in anger shall be 
heard ‘the world around.’ 

The history of the year, so far as nations are concerned, 
is hopeful rather than hateful. The arbitration in Paris 
has perhaps cost the lives of a hundred thousand poor 
seals, whose only fault is that they are beiter dressed for a 
winter climate than we are. But if their sacrifice have | 
been sacrificed under 
the old system, of thousands of English and American sea- 


saved the lives, which would have | 
men, we must accept it gratefully, though it be but a 
clumsy step forward. 

It is too much to ask of any one year that it shall si- 
lence forever drum-beat and trumpet-call on the frontiers of 
British India. But, there, again, if ‘ Heaven-eyed Peace’ 
is not reigning confidently, neither is there the present 
shock of battle. At the moment of writing, the oracles are 
very dumb as to the fortunes of Hawaii. Lut each of the 
high contracting powers assures us that in that empire of 
Liliput no one will go to battle: the queen, because she 
can not; the government, de facto, because they need not. 
and Mr. Cleveland, because he will not. So far is it true, 
the world over, that Christmas greetings are intermingled 
with 

“ No war nor battle sound.” 

This is between nations. How is it betweenmen? The 
French Chambers are asking if they can continue to sit 
without meeting the danger of the battle-field. At Ma- 
drid, at Rome, and even at Berlin, the same question 
crosses the minds of the rulers. A lady who wanted to 
enter Westminster Abbey, the other'day, had to leave her 
little satchel at the door, because it might contain dyna- 
mite. The mayor of Chicago was killed at {his own door, 
where he had gone simply in kindness to a man who had 
claimed his service. Are such things the signs of war in 
our own homes more ‘terrible than any war between na- 
tion and nation ? 


Let us hope that it may not prove so. Perhaps, in the 
lavish luxury of peace, the arts of frothy declamation have 
been cultivated too much. 


enough trained 


Perhaps men have not been 
in governing themselves. Perhaps the 
rhetoric of exaggeration, which because men are strong 
pretends that they are cruel, has crazed some of those to 
whom it was addressed. QOrators who only meant to talk 
find in such cases, to their horror,"that they have impelled 


others to act. But it is to be observed in all such cases 
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lof his work. 


way, everybody who has any heart, or who works on 
eternal motive, is acting out the good wishes of Christmas 
morning. He is reducing to practice the central principle 
of human life as Jesus Christ proclaimed it. He is trying 
to do unto others as he would have others do unto him. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


| 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 





| 
| 
We are accustomed to believe that all education makes | 
for good citizenship, inasmuch as it increases intelligence 


and decreases ignorance. The ignorant person is not a 


good citizen, because he is not a safe citizen. So, as an 
enlargement of general education, industrial education may | 
be credited with its share in the promotion of good citizen- | 
ship through dispelling ignorance. 

But ignorance is not the only source of the dangers be- 
The 


ignorant are unsafe citizens because they are too easily led | 


setting free governments. Idleness is even worse. 
by designing knaves; but the knaves themselves come 
from the ranks of the idle. ‘To live by their wits and not 
by honest usefulness is their ruling purpose; hence they 
become betrayers of trusts, breakers of law, enemies of 
society, anarchists, every sort of bad citizen. 

Industrial education predisposes against idleness in two 
ways. In the first place by giving industrial skill it makes 
the earning of a living by honest industry easier and surer. 
In hard times it is the skilled craftsman who is the last to 
lose and the first tu regain employment. The greater the 
skill, the less likely is it to go unemployed. 

In the second place, industrial education creates an in, 


The skilled work- 


man, interested in his work, is no longer the mere drudge- 


terest in the work for the work’s sake. 


doing tasks so many hours a day for so much money; but 
he cherishes in his mind an ideal which he strives through 


his work to realize. His highest reward is not the highest | 


| money price that can be exacted for the time consumed, 


but a feeling of pride and satisfaction in the perfection 
He works not as the mere artizan, but with 
something of the feeling and spirit of the true artist. Such 
an artist-workman, we may imagine, was the duilder of 
has been 


the wonderful ‘One Hoss Shay’ whose work 


immortalized in Dr. Holmes’s verses. Such a workman, I 


}am sure, was a certain carriage-builder, whom I chanced to 
| converse with recently, and who declared in his enthusi- | 


asm that he would take more satisfaction in making a per- 


fect carriage than in being President of the United States, 
If there be any form of education that tends to multiply 
this kind of workmen in the land, surely this education 
makes for good citizenship, too. 

My carriage-builder friend gave me enough of his per- | 
He had served | 
apprenticeship in the old-fashioned way to all the trades | 
included in his present business; but he had done so under | 
His strong desire to learn | 
the trades thoroughly and broadly was met by a willingness | 
on the part of his masters to teach in that manner. He | 
feels sure that boys of the present day would find it very 
difficult if not impossible to secure like favorable condi- | 
tions for learning these trades. 


sonal history to illustrate another point. 


unusually favorable conditions. 


There are no apprentices | 


Now, to secure favorable conditions for the learning of | 


now-a-days; only hired boys. 


trades is one of the things that industrial education pro- 
poses todo. Instead of leaving the youth of the land to 
pick up in shops here and there, under conditions more or | 
Jess unfavorable, the trades they may wish to learn, it| 
proposes to gather them together into schools, under the | 
most skilful teachers, and then give them that broad and | 
thorough instruction in the principles underlying their 
trades which only the best teachers can give and which 
elevate the trade above the practice of mere rule-of-thumb 
processes to the intelligent application of scientific knowl- | 
Handicrafts thus taught and thus practised are 
full of intellectual! interest, and the craftsman cannot but 
be inspired with a love of the work for the work’s sake. 

He is not likely to become an idler while so interested 
his work. 


| 


edge. 


in Moreover, he becomes conscious of being | 
worth more to himself, to his family and to the community 
in which he lives. He is happier, has better surroundings, | 
enjoys brighter prospects in life, is a better husband and | 
father, or wife and mother, and so has a happier home. | 
Happy homes make good citizens. 
So much for the merely intellectual interest which | 
skilled workmen may be supposed to take in their work. | 





that, in such a shock as that which was given by Prender- 
gast, they are most eager to say they meant nothing by 
their talking. 

This is certain, that whoever attempts to prescribe for 
such diseases in the social body has to fall back on the old 
remedies. Whether it be philanthropists feeding the hun- 
gry, or some social economist houseing an exile, or some 
president counselling the chambers, or some policeman 
leading to a Wayside Inn the drunkard who has lost his 


But may we not go one step further and point out that 
| this interest is not wholly a selfish one; that under normal 
| conditions it awakens a desire to use acquired skill for the 


| benefit of others; and that thus the skilled craftsman | 


| works among others with something of the spirit which 
animates or should animate members of the so-called liberal 
professions ? 


There is recognized in all education rightly adminis- | 
tered a distinct ethical purpose. 
be worthy of public support, 





| selfish use of their skill. 


| but also for the pleasure and satisfaction of ren 


| desirable service to other men. 


tics of liberal education; that is to say, it must ground it 
self on broad general principles and must recognize jt. 


ethical purpose. P 


It is such industrial education on}, 


which the claim may be made that its recipients 
impelled to use their acquired knowledge and skill for ; 

It is a law of the mind that new know 
edge, new thoughts, pew purposes, new enthusiasms, see} 


benefit of others. 


to impart themselves to other minds. No one learns { 


| himself alone; no one lives to himself alone; one’s inter: 


in knowledge wanes and his enthusiasm dies unless 


he 
share it with others. 

True, there are learned men who make a wholly se! 
use of their learning, just as there are wealthy me: 


T he re 


wl 


make a wholly selfish use of their wealth. 


|misers of knowledge, just as there are misers of m 


So, too, there may be skilled craftsmen who make a whx 


But these cases are abnor 


a 


The rule is the other way. In the main, persons who hav: 


|acquired learning are desirous of placing that learning a 


the service of others, not alone for the money reward 


This is the charact 
spirit of the learned professions. So, too, the tru 
practises his art or teaches it largely for the pleasure 
the benefit of others. In the same way we may beli 
the craftsman of superior skill takes a certain pleasure 
using that skill for the benefit of others or in imparting 
to others, quite independently of any pecuniary considera 
tions. 

This is what I call a recognition of the ethical purpos 
of education; and my hope would be that this ethical pur 
all forms of industrial educatior 
ly 


so far as industrial education fulfills this ethical purpose, 
it 


pose should characterize 


that have been or may be proposed for public support. 


makes directly for good citizenship. 
Epwin P. SEAVER. 


THE WEATHER OFFICE INVESTIGATION 


On Saturday afternoon last, a public hearing was held 
at the Weather Office in this city, at which Prof. Mark 
Harrington, Chief of the U. 8S. Weather Service, preside: 


the matter under consideration being the efficiency of Mr 


} 
H. H. Clayton’s work in connection with the Boston station 
If it was the desire of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
said to have ordered this bearing, to get a free expressiot 
of opinion from those of our local scientific men who are 
| competent to express an opinion as to the workings of th: 
| Weather Service, the object was most splendidly attained 
| for men who have not their peers in meteorological know! 
jedge, even in Washington itself, expressed their convi 
| tions in unmistakable terms. 

It is true also, as has been stated in previous articles in 
Tue CoMMONWEALTH, that this opinion of scientific men 
frankly and positively condemns the policy which has been 
ascribed to the Secretary ; namely, the cessation of scien 
tific research. The opinion of such men as those who ap 
peared at this investigation is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, very difficult to get, for there exists among tbem, 
as among other fraternities, that feeling of ‘ professional 
etiquette ’ which makes them loth to criticise in a public 
manner the’ conduct of other scientific institutions than 
those with which they are connected — a policy which at 
times is much to be regretted. 

But in the present instance, there seemed to be a princi- 
ple at stake. Although it appeared nowhere on the sur 
face, it was impossible to avoid a feeling that possibly, 


| with Mr. Clayton as a mark, there was a blow being aimed 


at the employment in the service of experts for special 
work. Realizing that a misunderstanding of Mr. Clayton’s 


| qualifications might result in loss to the government ser- 


vice and to injury to the man himself, these gentlemen 


| have voluntarily come forward and have united in a testi- 


monial to his conscientious work and his capabilities, 
which must have astonished any one not informed as to his 
standing. So strongly was this sentiment voiced by local 
scientists of good judgment and unimpeachable integ- 
rity, that the civilian audience expressed but one opinion ; 
namely, that the evidence showed Mr. Clayton to be a val- 
uable man and that a removal of him from his position 
could not to be consistent with the facts presented at the 
hearing. 

So far as Mr, Clayton is concerned, he does not deny 
that there have been errors in the weather maps issued 
under his direction. He was denied that defense which 
would establish a standard of accuracy in the minor details 
of weather maps, by the comparison of his maps with those 
of other stations and other times. A comparison of this 
|mature would seemto present some elements of common 
sense and would appeal to the business man, for example, 
as a direct means of determining whether Mr. Clayton’s 
work has been reasonably accurate as compared with the 
work usually secured under similar circumstances. For it 


Industrial education, to | seems a reasonable claim that a man’s work be judged no; 
must take on the characteris- | by absolute and rigid truth, but by a standard establish 
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by those who have similar work todo. The lines of de-| 
fense, therefore, which were left open to Mr. Clayton were 
the proverbial ones of extenuating circumstances and 
previous good character. 

It may be well to state in plain language the nature of 
these errors, for the words ‘isobar’ and ‘ isotherm’ may 


have given rise in the popular mindto a magnified im 


portance of the errors. The maps are prepared every day 
by hand on a waxed paper stencil, and are printed by a 
well-known duplicating process. They contain certain in 
formation in figures, the temperature reading of the} 
Barometer, rainfall, etc., which are given for each of some 
seventy stations in the country. No question has Leen 
raised as to the accuracy of these figures. Further than 
this and for the benefit of those who use the maps, the 
places which have the same temperature are connected by a 
line (isotherm), and in the same way places having the 
same height of barometer are also connected by lines (iso- | 
bars). These are the lines which usually stretch in waves | 


across the weathe maps. Some of these lines have at 





times be n omitte d— an error of some Conse que nce and 
sometimes there are minor errors in the figures placed at 
as to} 


the ends of the lines. No question has been raised 


he accurate drawing of the lines, nor was any evidence 
submitted, save a letter or two, questioning the accuracy of 
Mr. Clayton’s forecasts. 
The isobars and isotherms are a convenience to those | 
who wish to use the maps, but they form no essential part | 
of them. They are made in the first place from data which 


are given in the maps, and from which any missing line, or | 


the whole of them, in fact, may be easily replaced by any- | | 


one competent to use the maps. The errors in the figures 
are precisely of the nature of typographical errors in print- 
ing, and in every case can be corrected from the context. 
Following out the lines of defense open to him, Mr, 
Clayton established through his own statement and the 
testimony of others that the circumstances under which 
the maps are habitually prepared are not conducive to ac- 
curate work. The pe rformance of his duties as under 


stood by him and by others in the station demands that the 


maps be executed in haste and at atime when he is subject 


to freque nt interruption. These inte rruptions include calls 
at the telephone, interviews with reporters and business 
men who come for information on the weather at the earli- 
est possible moment, and by the work incidental to the 
wording and the supervision of the printing of a railroad 
bulletin, and other matters. Incidentally, in the course of 
this story, it was shown that the code messages from Wash- 
ington, on which the maps are dependent for their data, 
contain, themselves, from time to time errors of transcrip 
tion or transmission, which must be corrected by Mr. Clay 
ton or his assistants. 

In the second of his lines of defense several centlemen 
of known scientific standing came willingly forward to tes 
tify to Mr. Clayton’s standing as a meteorologist. The 
first of these, Prof. W. M. Davis, who has probably no 
peer in the country in practical knowledge of meteorologi- 
cal science, testified in unqualified terms. He first estab- 
lished the fact that the errors are in truth ‘formal errors,’ 
and of much less importance than errors in the drawing of 
the lines themselves, errors which he knows do exist in 
weather maps, but which have no place in the present 
charges. A map might, therefore, be perfect as to letter- 
ing and other formal requirements. yet through errors in 
the drawing of the lines be positively misleading; for mis- 
takes of this kind, unlike those charged to Mr. Clayton, 
are not patent to the eye at once, but require close inspec- 
tion and study. Asto Mr. Clayton’s standing as a mete- 
orologist, he could speak in the bLighest terms, the investi 
gations of that gentleman having drawn to him the atten- 
tion of scientists all over the world. He is a meteorologist 
capable of original research, one of a class of men of which 
it is to be regretted that there are but few in our entire 
country. It would bea direct loss to the service should it 
dispense with the services of such a man. 

In these views, Prof. W. H. Niles most heartily con- 
curred, while Dr. S. C. Chandler, at once a scientist of the 
highest rank and a man of business, voiced the sentiment 
that the feature in which our government work is least 
strong is precisely that in which Mr. Clayton is most effi- 


cient. His investigations have attracted the attention of 


scientific men in branches of research aside from meteorol- | 


ogy. In support of the general accuracy of Mr. Clayton’s | 


forecasts, Mr. N. M. Lowe cited the fact that Mr. Clayton’s 
accurate work at Blue Hill, work superior to that of the 
government, had led to his connection with the service. 
Others, among them Mr. A. L. 
of Blue Hill Observatory, testified to Mr. Clayton’s abili- 
ties as a meteorologist, while Mr. A. A. Sweetland stated 


that he had conducted certain lines of research with a view | 
2 . ‘ 
to improve forecasts, the expense of which, it was after- 


wards shown, was defrayed by Mr. Clayton personally. 
Letters from business men were also submitted, the major- 
jority of which were useful merely as evidence of the in 
terest of the people in the weather service. As might be 








totch, proprietor of | 





expected, they were contradictory as to the same facts, and | 
facts, by the way, which the regular reports of the service, | 
if they follow the lines of those of a few year's ago, will be | 


found to affirm or deny. Those firms whose business de. | 


mands a knowledge of the weather in advance, such as the 
West End Railway, the ice companies and the Associated | 
Press, which distributes telegraphic reports throughout 
New England and to which complaint of error would infal- 
libly be sent, were with a single exception exceedingly | 
strong in asserting the accuracy of Mr. Clayton’s work. | 

Mr. Clayton has incurred the displeasure of some of the | 
high officials in the service who may have it in their power 
to injure him. This displeasure is undoubtedly due in a 
measure to the fact’ that his Blue Hill predictions were ac 


tually proven to be superior to those issued by the govern- | 


ment at the same time,and in part to the fact that as a} 
conscientious worker he bent his energies to the transfer 
of the service to the Department of Agriculture. If this 
influence is sufficiently powerful he will without doubt be 
discharged, and the extraordinary endorsement which this 
But a 


course of that nature, after so public an expression of com- 


investigation has brought out will be of no avail. 


petent opinion, would savor more of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of a military or naval department than of one devoted 
io the peaceful arts of agriculture. 


Joun Rrrcure, Jr. 


THE CONTAGION OF CONSUMPTION. 

One of our most distinguished medical men, writing a 
private note in regard to a delicate patient, thus refers to 
the great subject of the sanitary treatment of tuberculous 
disease. He says: 

* We ought to have, first, free scientific examination of 
every case of suspected tuberculosis; second, strict quar- 
antine of all tuberculous patients, under state inspection. 


Where the patients cannot be properly isolated at. home, 





ithey should be removed to special hospitals, private or 
| public. Third, there should be careful disinfection of 
| eve ry case, under state supervision. ; 
“The laws of Moses on leprosy contain in substance 
jevery point in the above programme. Furthermore, it is 
jnouse to send the consumptives to the woods without 


supervision, to poison the earth and air, and form new foci 


of disease. The beast is here, in our own streets and 
| houses, and we must throttle him face to face or succumb | 


| ourselves to the fiery poison of his breath. 
| “But how ure you going to rouse people to do any- 
thing? IT have found I cannot.” 

| 

{man puts at the conclusion of his interesting letter, we 
have to say that it is precisely the business of THE Com- 
MONWEALTH to call attention to necessities like this. Not 
only he, but all persons interested in public health, will find 
an opportunity to address the public whenever they will 


communicate with us. 


A PROMISED LAND. 


Onr suggestion that on the land is to be found the solu- 
tion of the present problems regarding unemployed labor 
already attracts wide attention. 

We take pleasure in publishing the following letter 
from Mr. Douthit,a clergyman with the experience of a 
Mr. Douthit’s 


name is so well known that we need hardly say that full 


quarter of a century in southern Illinois. 


reliance may be placed upon every statement that he 
makes. He is not a land agent asking to sell land, but a 
gentleman of wide observation, telling what he knows in 


an important crisis. 


Rev. E. E. Hale: 

My Dear Sir—I have just read with great interest 
Colony.’ It is certainly a very wise and timely suggestion 
that may apply to most of the great cities of this country, 
to some extent. 
pists and patriots did not make more of such moves. If 
such colonies would go out from our congested and often 
corrupted cities and possess the land that is waiting to 


smile at their touch, it would be the salvation and glory of 





'our Republic. Surely, not half of the “thirty thousand 


ood fellows” you mention, “no one of whom is now earn- 


| healthful and prosperous work on lands not yet touched by 
| skilled workman. 

| 

| my certain knowledge it is not only the South and South- 
l west but the West, in portions, that affords great opportu- 
However, the locality that I now 


nity for such colonies. 
have specially in mind may be included in the Southwest, 
from a Boston standpoint. Right here in this county of 
Shelby and state of IJ}linois there is nearly a thousand 
acres of the most fertile land in the United States that I 
| have seen—and I have seen it from Maine to Texas and 


west to Kansas and Nebraska. This land is now suddenly 


In reply to the despairing question which this gentle- | 








Bice 1h eeernn debit eal : 


thrown upon the market in consequence of the failure of a 
private banker who inherited it. And now it must be sold 
within a year to satisfy creditors. This heavy bank failure 
also involves many other land owners who are now obliged 
to sell their lands at reduced rates. ‘There is a tract of 
over a thousand acres, rich, new land, well-fenced and in 
cultivation only a few years, in this neighborhood of my 


birth. It must be sold. It is within two miles of railroad 


| depot, and in fact there are three depots on three different 


lines within five miles. 
wheat and corn, or anything that grows in this latitude, 
This tract can now be pur- 


It produces immense crops of 


and this without manuring. 


|chased for at least one-half less per acre than the same 
| quality of land in Ohio or Indiana, or in this state of 


Illinois seventy-five miles north of-here. Mind you, this 
is first-class land of this ‘Garden State,’ and I know no 
reason why it should not be worth as much as other land 
in the state that rates at $75 and $100 per acre. 
probably be bought for about $50 per acre. 


It can 


I am no real estate dealer or agent, and have no inter- 
est in the sale of this land whatever except such as any 
man who has gathered wild prairie flowers and strawberries 
and blackberries and plums and grapes on it when a boy, 
and has for the past thirty years worked round about it as 
a missionary of the good-will! to men. For most of my 
lifetime of fifty-nine years it has been held in a wild state 
or cultivated only by tenants, and I am interested for our 
common country and humanity to see it occupied by men— 
a colony of men, if it may be—who own their own homes; 
just such men as are no doubt among the thirty thousand 
you mention, and if they could only know of the chance 
would rejoice to occupy. 

And this special tract is not all. I know of hundreds 
of acres near here, not so well improved nor so productive 
for corn and hay but equally productive for wheat and 
fruits and for poultry-raising—by the way, this last is a 
profitable business—which can be bought in large tracts 
for $15 and $30 per acre, and within a mile or two miles 
of railroad depot. 

This comparatively low price of land in this locality is 
because of the scarcity of money in consequence of the 
bank failures and the general financial depression. 
Besides, there has been no advertising boom given to this 
district, such as has been given to many other districts 
south and west, to call eastern immigration. 

Your friend and co-worker for better homes and a better 


country, 
Jasper L. Douruir. 
Shelbyville, Iil., Dec. 13, 1893. 





PROF, SEDGWICK’S LECTURES. 


Prof. Sedgwick’s third lecture was on the establish- 
ment of Bacteriology. He gave, of course, a considerable 
portion of the lecture to a sketch of Koch’s work and his 
schools. Working out from the principles which have 
been established by Pasteur in the study of fermentation, 
and taking from the bodies of oxen, which had died from a 
disease called anthrax, the baccilli to which the name of 
anthrax has since been given, Koch worked inductively 
with caution and persistency. He demonstrated the truth 
that this disease was produced by the bacilli, as Pasteur 
had shown that fermentation was produced by yeast germs. 
He showed that the bacilli were the all-sufficient cause and 


not the concomitant of the disease. Whatever mistakes 





what you say in my last COMMONWEALTH about ‘ A New! 


I have often wondered why philanthro- | 


ing a dollar a week,” know of the great opportunity for | 


But I want to say, if you will kindly allow me, that to| 


Koch may have made since, the world must be grateful to 
|him for this discovery; and let it be remembered that 
| those who never made a mistake, never made anything. 
Until 1876, when Koch published his paper on anthrax, 
| he had been almost nnknown to science. He was then but 
thirty-three years old. In 1880, he was rewarded for his 
| discoveries by being placed at the head of the sanitary 
| force of the kingdom of Prussia, and he removed to Berlin, 
where he was surrounded by students who may be said to 
| constitute bis school to this day. In 1881, he discovered 
lthe bacteria of tuberculosis. He worked out and _ intro- 
| duced the arrangements now in use for the ‘ solid culture , 
| of bacteria, a culture which enables us to create ‘ colonies ’ 
| of bacteria of the same species. They can thus be studied 
| with much more facility than was possible when they were 
| studied under the older systems. The special distinctions of 
| his schoo! may be said to be this process of culture, his de- 
| mand for the constant use of the photograph, and always 
‘caution raised to a cult.’ 

In the course of ten years, this school of observers dis- 
posed of the fancy of some of the botanists who had sup- 


posed it possible that among those minute forms there 


might be polymorphism ; that yeast germs might come from 


mould, or mould germs from yeast. 
| not seem absurd to people who knew that grapes could not 
come from thorns or figs from thistles. ‘To all such con- 
jectures, the observations of Koch’s school have put an 
| end. Of the new processes which they have employed, 
|the most important are: first, the methods by which the 
bacteria are tinged so that their forms may be detected 
more easlly ; second, the improvement in achromatic lenses ; 


This supposition did 
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and third, the use of ateennaie instead of drawing where i item would be in undue proportion to the raw snotirtil and | before a new jury, which may or may not develop maniacs. 


a draughtsman might be mistaken. 

To the Berlin School and to Koch, as its founder and } 
and master, we must credit the majority of the discoveries 
made in bacteriology since his residence in Berlin. 

The lecture was illustrated by a series of admirable 
lantern pictures and by the exhibition of the apparatus 
used in the laboratory. 

The fourth lecture, Thursday evening, was on the 
struggle of man and other organisms with bacterial para- 


° ° | 
sites and poisons. 


THREE MEALS FOR TEN CENTS. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUBSISTENCE PRACTICALLY CONSID- 
ERED. | 


In view of the demands which are likely to be made on 
the resources of organized and private philanthropy in the 
city of Boston, during the next one hundred days, to meet 
the unusual wants of the unemployed, the question of a 
cheap and nutritious food supply becomes a serious matter. 
We may be called upon before winter ends to solve the 
problem of making the most blood for the least money, and 
it is wise to begin thinking about it in an exact way. So 
long as we make guess-work of the subject we shall lose 
the co-operation of many who would gladly unite to sus- 
tain any definite plan but who now give the whole matter 
up in despair from an exaggerated conception of the diffi- 
culties and expense. 

The first step in the right direction is to determine 
with reasonable approximation the quantity of food re- 
quired daily by the individual. While there is consider- 
able variation in different persons it is safe to say, averag- 
ing by the thousand, that one-sixtieth of the weight of the 
eater is an ample supply. 


That is, if one thousand men 
weigh one hundred and eighty thousand pounds, or an ay" | 
erage of one hundred and eighty pounds each, three thou- | 
sand pounds of food, or three pounds per man, would be 
enough to maintain them in good condition and prevent 
This assumes that 
the food is of fair quality and of such variety of animal and 


loss of weight under ordinary labor. 


vegetable products as the average appetite, which is the 
best guide in such matters, instinctively selects. 

This average weight of one hundred and eighty pounds 
is only assumed for convenience in showing ratios, and is, 
of course, unduly large, especially for the persons whose 
Allowing for 


the necessarily large percentage of women and children 


wants have to be considered this winter. 


that enters into the calculation, the average weight in this 


case would not be far from one hundred and thirty pounds, | 
requiring an average daily ration per person of two and | 
one-sixth pounds. This is a sufficient allowance for con- | 
tinuous workers; calculating a correction for non-workers, 
the necessary amount would be somewhat less than two | 
pounds per day. 

Assuming the quantity of food to have been determined, 
the next point to settle is the character of the ration for | 
this emergency. It seems only fair to insist that it meet | 
the following requirements: It must be clean; it must be | | 
served as hot as possible; it must be skilfully cooked and | 
reasonably palatable, and it must admit of considerable 
variety. Now what is the bottom cost of filling this bill? | 
The following table, calculated for a food supply one 
thousand people for one day, may assist in answering the 
question : 


1000 Ibs. beef shin (half meat) ; ; : : . $30.00 | 
1000 Ibs. flour . . » 20.00 | 
1000 Ibs. vegetables (turnips, onions, ¢c ‘cabbage, potatoes) 10.00 | 
1000 ounces brown sugar... : . s : ‘ 4 ‘ 2.50 
1000 fluid ounces milk . ‘ . A , ; : 1.60 | 
4000 fluid ounces coffee (1000 gills) : ; : ‘ . : 9.50 
1000 ounces butterine . : ‘ ‘ er ‘ ‘ ‘ 9.40 
1000 ounces apples . 2 ' . . ’ , J 2.00 
Pot herbs, yeast, salt and pepper : . ‘ , 2.50 
One cook, per day ee ee ae aa SE ee 
One baker, per day ‘ ° ‘ : ‘ : . : . $8.00} 
Two assistants, per day ‘ ‘ . F 3.00 
Two cleaners and general wor ke srs, per day ‘ . ; 2.00 
Fuel (600 Ibs. coal) . : ‘ ; : ; : ; , ; 1.5 
Total ‘ . . ' . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . $100.00 | 


This means ten cents per day for each person, or $10,- 
000 for one thousand persons for one hundred days, which | 
brings us to April. Raising the number to five thousand | 
per day, the cost would be $50,000 for the same time. 

It can be urged that these figures do not allow for rent | 
and appointments; but the object of the table is only to 
show the cost of the ration in itself. Practically it does not 
seem too much to assume that the municipality or the exist- 
ing organized charities could, without undue effort, provide 
the place and the equipment for cooking and serving. The 
details can be summed up in one word—simplicity ; the | 


essentials in two—cleanliness and warmth. 

The table is based upon current wholesale rates and in | 
sach detail expresses excellent quality. It assumes that | 
one thousand people will eat at one place. Probably this 
number could be reduced to five hundred without materially 
changing the relative cost, but below that number the labor 





|ing for waste) will give nearly two and one-half pounds 
| per person, exclusive of the nutritive values in the bone 


| the sugar, the apples, the butterine, and the coffee. As a| so that either one can at any time take the place of a reg 


| served from the saddle. 


| decent meals for ten cents. 


'day, when one of the jury became violently insane in court 


necessarily increase the relative expense. 

Now, analyzing the table, let us see what we get out of 
| it. In the first place we have more than we need even for | 
| working people. The meat, the dry flour (irrespective of | 
its larger equivalent in bread) and the vegetables (allow- | 


matter of fact, the raw material could be halved and still | 
leave enough to satisfy hunger and probably prevent the | 
loss of weight in non-working people. 

But taking the ration as it stands, the meat can be cooked | 
for stock and at breakfast a large bowl of hot soup, built | 
up with turnips, onions and cabbage, can be served with | 
eight ounces of bread; for it must be remembered that the | 


| thousand pounds of flour will give fifteen hundred pounds 


of bread, which will allow twenty-four ounces per day to| 
each person, an amount about equal to half an ordinary 
baker's loaf. 

At luncheon there can be served eight ounces of bread, 
the ounce of butterine,a smali cup of coffee with an ounce 
of milk in it, and the ounce of apple made into apple-sauce 
with part of the sugar, the rest being used in the coffee. The 
apple-sauce would be a small allowance per capita, but. still 
enough to take the edge off a dry meal and add an appetiz- 
ing touch to it. Butterine does not sound well, but tastes! 
good. It is very much better than cheap butter and has 
considerable nutritive value. The coffee will be fairly 
strong, and, if quantity is preferred to quality, will stand 
further dilution with water. 

At night the meat can be hashed with the potatoes, with 


the fat skimmed from the stock. A large cup of the hot 


| stock saved from the morning can be served with the eight 


ounces of bread. Other changes and combinations with 


| these materials suggest themselves; and in this connection 


it is well to remember that much depends upon the skill of 


| the cook, therefore in the table the wages were made high 


enough to secure a clever and experienced person for that 
purpose as well as a first-class baker 

Of course, the ration indicated is not arbitrary but 
suggestive. This formula was not selected as an ideal one, 
but because the units showed in a convenient bulk way the 


quantity, coupled with fair variety, that could be obtained 


for the money. Of course, from day to day the fare should 


vary as much as possible, and here again comes in the 


necessity for a skilful cook. Corn-meal and oat-meal can 


| be introduced. Bean soup, the New England pork and 


beans, and the Italian spaghetti flavored with tomatoes 


and onions and dashed with grated cheese, come within 


‘the daily limit. By using the fore-quarters of lamb and 


utilizing the trimmings for soup or stew, a roast could be 
The quantity of meat in this case 
would be smaller, to keep within the limits of cost, but 
still enough could be bought for occasional purposes. 
Cheese and other concentrated foods could largely be | 
utilized. It is possible that some of the various patent | 
| foods might come into play. 

If a food station of this sort were established and | 
properly conducted, its value as a benevolent adjunct and | 
‘convenience would be very great. The fact that dime | 
tickets redeemable only in food could be widely distributed | 


| suggests an obvious advantage. But better still, it would | 


serve other uses than those of charity; for it is certain | 
that it would draw a patronage from persons of small and 
precarious means who would be very glad to buy three 


As proving its value for small wage earners, and as | 
showing how far a little money would go to provide an}. 
jextended food supply, it is interesting to note that the 
|six men drawing an average daily pay of $1.83 1-3 
could feed themselves and 104 persons dependent upon | 
them—a number, of course, ridiculously too large. Re- 
ducing the illustration to practical proportions, it would still 


/mean that a man earning one dollar per day could feed 
| himself and four dependents and have half a dollar left for 
| fuel and lodging. 


Another important consideration arises in connection | 


with the sale of rations. From the nature of the case, the 


free tickets for meals should not be issued at the eating | 


station. Applying the same rule to purchased tickets, the | 


| result would be that in individual instances nobody would 
know whether the person was a paying patron or a free 


ease, and hence those who had been obliged to accept 
|charity would not be compelled to endure the humiliation | 


|of publicly exhibiting their misfortunes. c. 





} 


The trial of a man named Meyer, accused of making a 
business of poisoning men and women for the purpose of | 
| realizing on insurance policies which he took out on their | 
| lives, was brought to a sudden stop in New York the other 


and had to be carried out. It was a dramatic incident of a 
case which itself was surpassingly sensational. Under the | 
existing system of court practice, there must be a new trial, | 


complete. 


With reasonable discrimination in the selection of jurors, 


| incipient lunatics may be excluded from the box, but ord 


nary illness cannot be averted, and the disturbance 
trials from this cause is not infrequent. In Germany th 


| custom is to have, in addition to the twelve men in the box 
|two substitute jurors, like the substitutes in a foot-bal| 
,| team, who sit in the court-room and listen to the evidence, 


| lar juror, and thus allow the trial to proceed without inte: 


ruption. This 1s not altogether a bad idea. 


THE MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRANK A. HILL BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR THI 
PROMOTION OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Society for the Pr 
motion of Good Citizenship, Monday, December 11, My 
Frank A. Hill, headmaster of the Mechanic Arts Hig! 
School, after making the point that boys and girls at schoo 
are as much citizens now as they ever will be, under thi 
Constitution of the United States, and that they should d 
nounce wrong now, stand up for law and order now, brav: 
associates now, if they ever expect to do such things in 
their maturer lives and in larger fields, referred to th: 
Mechanic Arts High School substantially as follows: 

The Mechanic Arts High School is not a trade school 
It does not claim to turn out experts in carpentry, forging 
machine work. Its aim rather is to teach the boy the us 
of tools, the characteristics of materials, the knowledge of 
poocesses, — the alphabet out of which trades are made 
and through these to reveal to him his tastes and aptitudes, 
to develop his mind along new routes, and to widen his 
range of choice when he comes to think of his life work. 

The spirit of the school is intellectual, not commercial 
In the factory the boy is set at work, say, on a box or a 
part of a box, with or without a machine. Here he works 
month in and out on one process until he executes it skil- 
fully and rapidly. His employer is bent on having a good 
box, cheaply made, that he can sell for a profit. The box 
is the main thing; the workman is subordinate. If the 
box is not profitably made, woe betide the workman. In 
the school, the case is reversed. The lt oy is the main thing, 
not the box. After the boy has conquered the process in 
principle and fairly well in practice, he passes to the next 
process, and the next; for there are hundreds to be mas 
tered, and life is short. The fact has to be recognized 
that the intellectual value of a process is extracted long 
The funda- 


mental thought is that whatever is done on the manual 
side shall tax the boy intellectually — shall make serious 


before commercial success in it is attainable. 


,demands on his eye, his hand, his judgment, his reason, 


his taste. The school means an extension of the laboratory 
method so that it shall include not only physics and chem- 
istry but the elements of constructive processes and wsthetic 
principles whose union has been so signally shown in the 
World's Fair at Chicago. Of the six periods of each day's 
| session, two throughout the course will be given to car- 
pentry, wood-turning, forging, machine work, and allied 
| branches. One period a day will be given throughout the 
course to drawing, mechanical and freehand, with an effort 
to recognize the wsthetic side of the subject as well as the 
constructive. The remaining three periods will be used 
for ordinary high school work. 

I am sorry to say that the school is not yet on its feet. 
We have no mechanic arts at present. The heating is not 
The shops are not ready. Money expected last 


| summer was not appropriated until November. Our work 


is almost wholly academic. The daily sessions at present 
are of half length. Each boy has three recitations a day 
—in algebra, English and drawing. We are hoping to 
have one shop ready in January some time. Last June, I 


| . 
counted on shops in October. My hopes are not so rosy 


now as they once were. Over half of the $25,000 called 
for by the School Board for equipment has been set apart 
for finishing the building, so that more money is needed at 


= * 


| once to push on the equipment which is only partly con- 


tracted for. 

When I look into the future, the problem of caring 
properly for the coming school seems almost appalling. 
Mr. Seaver will recall how last June we made plans on a 
basis of seventy-two boys in the entering class. When 
fall came, 265 boys applied for admission — four times as 
many, nearly, as the most sanguine had dared to think of. 
That number had to be reduced at once to 216. Since 
then there has been a slight shrinkage but there are still 
more than 200 boys in the junior class, one-third of them 
aiming for higher technical schools, all holding on tena- 
ciously and daily inquiring for themselves or their par- 
ents, “Mr. Hill, when will the shops be ready?” This 


class practically exhausts the school-room capacity of the 


building and nearly half the shop capacity. A junior 
class in September, 1894, will more than exhaust the 
| capacity of the entire building, if the class is as 
large as the present. And when the class of September, 
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1895, knocks for admission, the doors may have to be shut | beside the lifted arras. Her husband's dark, clear, stead- 
against them. In other words, a school of 600 boys is | fast eyes smiled upon her, as she rose to pass, with her 
threatened (if that word may be used in the right sense) women, to the royal chamber, whose threshold she had 
within two years; of 1,000 boys in the not distant future; “never yet crossed. 

while the present building, supposed to have been most} —The firelight was glowing on Launcelot’s bronze-bright 
generously planned, will fully accommodate about half the | hair. 
smaller number. 


. . Great shouts of acclaim rang to the high 
aad vaulted stone-fret of the roof. 
This large number of boys promised in the near future, | our Queen! 


* Glory to Guinevere 
Glory to our King who led us! Glory to 
indicates a kind of success, it is true, but it is really full of | Launcelot our Knight who rode with us!” 

langer. For the school to sink under its own weight be —Q the leaves that rippled in the wind of that dead 
cause it cannot and does not provide for so many would be | summer-time! O the light that at its fading had shone 
a misfortune. For the school to close its doors against upon them—and they were together! O King, so high, so 
hundreds asking for admission would be a misfortune also. pure, so wise, henceforth to lead her! O man of the shin- 
rhe problem is to avert such misfortunes, and to avert |ing hair and the shining sword, never to ride beside her 
them by taking action that can be finished by September, | more! 
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* Launcelot who rode with me! Who rode with me!”— 
Ilerein lies one of the grandest opportunities a city | Her heart alone cries that cry ; her lips are pale and silent. 
ever had — that of recognizing by prompt, far-seeing, and | And her tiring-women unbind her hair and hasten at their 
generous action (the action of the city has already been | task, as the King’s mailed step rings down the corridor. 
generous, but the problem has more than doubled since the *.* 
- 


e sé . 4 . 7. ' 
city began upon it) the strongest, deepest and most hopeful Patience ! 


educational movement of the times. Here is a demand defi- “Patience me no patiences! It is you, Father, who 


nite, visible, tangible, overwhelming, and that can be planned Patienced me, when [ had ever learned to answer to an- 
. . ' . . > t s! 
for. If squarely and fully met, it will yield admirable re- other name 


suits tor edueation, for good citizenship, for the mainte- where she was hidden with her rose-child, under the 


I was Rosamond, till you found my mother, 
nance of industrial supremacy. This great work of mould- Devon rose-boughs. Until you took me from her, while 
ing hundreds of boysin the formative stages of school life, | the law said yea, and left her to pine and pine until the 


should precede, underlie, and support more advanced ef- fading rose-leaves strewed her grave. Nay, I am not 


forts for industrial training. May the Mechanic Arts | Patience nor will I learn Patience! Plant you a rose upon 
High School be so housed, equipped, managed and taught, this bleak and icy hillside, and hang upon its branch a 
is to realize the hopes of its founders and inspire other | medal that saith *‘ This is a pine!’ and is the rose thereby 
strong to face, pine-wise, these, the bitter blasts of your 


Nay, but 


cities that are at work on the same great problem. 
silnipeicariuictngailig thi Teas salihtis eat, godly, deadly, un-Christmassed New England ? 
THE NATIVITY. And so I —so I! 


your God, who loves the endless droning of your psalms 


it is brave to die. For God—not He, 


BY JEREMY TAYLOR. and the smell of the dissenter’s flesh scorching beneath 
The blessed Virgin travailed without pain, your branding-irons—but my God and my mother’s who 
And lodged in an inn, 

: : Snevlis cv—He hs ade >| , rose ie |— 
A glorious star the sign, English sky—He hath made me a rose, and arose I die! 
But of a greater guest than ever came that way, 

For there he lay 

That is the God of night and day, 


And over all the pow’rs of heav’n doth reign. 


gay, good, harmless dance in the firelit hall—where the kiss 


It was the time of great Aucustus’s tax chilled by complaining psalm, or saintlier word than fealty 


And then he comes oath to Prince Charlie! O,in that Christmas home-warmth 





That pays all sums, of the old lost land—God’s good land !—my home land !— 


Even the whole price of lost humanity ; | roses flung open their sweetness to the crimson heart of it ! 

4 4 J] . - . | » e 

And sete us free | Here they wither to the root, and hold to ye but a pricking 

. . !_. Patience! . ger : 5 > ale fare. 

From the ungodly emperie thorn!— Patience! Go seal that name on the pal for , 

Of sin, of Satan. and of death head of the snow-drop babe who sleeps on vour new wife's 
. ’ ‘ 9 * t . . 


1~ "Pas ' 
O, make our hearts, blest God, thy lodging place, meek breast ! 


And in our breast 

Be pleased to rest a rose—living or dying, naught else—a Rose !” 
. ? ** 

far re * » r > ; - ° . * SERS e 

For thou lov’st temples bette r than an inn, “ Cavalier is well rubbed, McElligan ?” 

And cause that sin “ Thrust me for that, sorr ! 

May not profane the Deity within, 


d sully o’ . nts of g : ” 
And sully o’er the ornaments of grace to you, my man ! 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


A GROUP OF CHRISTMAS PASTELS. 





Guinevere had come to Arthur’s court when it was mid- | fireless hearth, and a heart as ashy as my pipe tray. 


summer in the land. Under low green boughs, by flower-| for Mildred’s taken no notice of the letter that asked for- 


edged bridle-paths, through fair green meadows she had | giveness for a fool! . 
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made the sweet, sweet Devon roses and the dear, dear | 


Christmas! Where is the holly that decked the grand | 


old altar—where the voice of the Te Deum—where the | 


beneath the mistletoe, from lips whose kiss was never | 


I am Rosamond—a rose plucked up by the 
root—a rose set in a drift of gray and deathly snows—but | amendment it was adopted and referred back to the com- 


“ Good-night, sorr! An’ more of ’em to yourself, sorr!” 
— The young officer throws back the never-locked door 
of his bachelor quarters and strides in. —‘ Recklessly | 
merry sort of Christmas /’m likely to have, I reckon; a 





the greenback that went with that Merry Christmas of 
mine. © you're welcome !—What a magnificent fire !— 
Yes, I found my letters all right, thanks ! 
“Peace and good will— 
Good will and peace— 
Peace and good will 
To all the earth!” 





|sings the young Lieutenant in his ringing, boyish baritone ; 
| pd . * 

) and the Christmas wind, wailing across the white prairie, 
| pauses to hear. 


Dorotay Lunprt. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


| 
| 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
An adjourned meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, last Saturday, was made memorial of the late 
Francis Parkman, one of its former presidents and actively 


identified with its work. 

The President, Nathaniel T. Kidder, presided and an- 
nounced as the committee to prepare amemorial Henry P. 
Walcott, M. D., William C. Strong and William H. 
Spooner. Dr. Walcott read the memorial as follows : 

Francis Parkman died at Jamaica Plain, Nov. 8, 1893. 
Literary societies have already commemorated the loss of 
| our greatest historian. Our oldest university has publicly 
| rehearsed to a younger generation the lessons of the life of 

the scholar who, conquering a frail and suffering body, 
(earried to completion the great work which in youth he 
| had selected for the labor of a life-time. The Massachu- 
| setts Horticultural Society here records its loving remem- 
brance of one of its most active and interested associates. 
He was for three years the energetic and wise president of 
this society. He practised the art of gardening with a suc 
cess rarely equalled by those even who have devoted their 
lives to that occupation. He was the first professor of 
|horticulture in the university at Cambridge. He intro- 
| duced to cultivation in this country many new and attrac- 
tive plants. He produced varieties in the lily and the 
poppy which will long adorn the gardens of the world, and 
| he wrote one of our most useful books upon the rose and 
its cultivation. No man gave to the art, to the encourage- 
ment of which this society is dedicated, a more loving or 
devoted service. 

After remarks by Mr. Strong of the committee, the 
memorial was unanimously adopted, and it was voted that 
it be entered on the records of the society and that a copy 
be sent to the family of Mr. Parkman. 

The proceedings of this meeting included the reading 
of annual reports by Charles N. Brackett, chairman of the 
committee on vegetables, William E. Endicott, chairman of 
the committee on the library, and Robert Manning secre- 
tary and librarian. Arthur E, Whitney of Winchester was 
proposed by Robert Manning as a life member of the 

| society, and Nathaniel I. Bowditch of Framingham by J. D. 
| W. French, also as a life member. The schedule of prizes 
for 1894 was, agreeably to the vote of the last meeting, laid 
before the society in print. After some discussion and 


| mittee on establishing prizes, to fix the date of the spring 
| exhibition with full powers. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 


“ Then that’s all. Good night and a Merry Christmas | tory, Wednesday evening, papers were read by Severance 


Burrage on an insectivorous plnnt, the Sundew, and Mer- 
ritt Lyndon Fernald, on the geographical distribution of 
| the flowering plants of the Upper St. John River, in 
| northern Maine. 


| GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


A special meeting of Directors of the General Theolog- 
ical Library was held on Monday at its building, 6 Mount 
Vernon Street. Hon. William Claflin, president, in the 


Why the devil couldn’t the red-| chair. Mr. William B. Garritt of Boston was chosen 


ridden to Camelot; and by day Launcelot had ridden at| skins have gotten up some sort of a pow-wow and given a | treasurer In place of Mr. Samuel R. Payson, resigned. 


her bridle rein; by night he had moved ever through her | chap a chance at a good, comfortable cardiac anodyne in the 
dreams, with the yellow sunshine on his long bright hair; 


he, always, and not the King, her unknown husband, to| McElligan been at?” 
whom she rode. Unknown to her still; though midsum- 
mer had long faded ; and where once there were low green | g 
boughs, there were now but grim and skeleton traceries 
against a cold and shining sky; and where once green 
meadows spread, the gray and icy pools gave weirdly back | rough, unplastered wall. He had been at coaxing his well 
the shimmer of the winter moon. Unknown to her still; | beloved Lieutenant’s lamp to unwontedly smokeless bright 
for though a thousand mute signs of her kingly husband's | ness, and at piling around it a collection of packages anc 
welcoming love had greeted her at Camelot, Arthur| envelopes, much be-stringed and be-stamped, and the 
himself had not been there to greet her. The godless host | dearer for their grime of long travel — 

of the heathen were out with fire and sword; and Arthur | 
and his knights were ridden to do them battle. And they 
ie, not having known the soul of Launcelot, who say, his 
mission done, that he stayed behind. And not in sorrow 
went he, as she knew jealous well; for even as his hand 
left her hand, after touch of farewell, his hand sought his 


’ 


“ By Jove, the mail’s in! And —is that —?’ 

It was. In Mildred’s handwriting. And marked, witl 
the economy which in our practical century wars with al 
forms of sentiment — ‘ Photograph only.’ 

“Only!” 


He tears off the folding wrapper; but not too hastily 


way of a bullet for a Christmas gift? — Hello! — What's 


glowed ruddily, and sent out Christmas incense from its 
new feeding of spicy pine-cones. He had been at hanging 


wreathes of evergreen, fantastically yet cheerily, over the 


| Voted, to enroll the name of Mr. Samuel R. Payson in the 
| list of founders of the society. Voted, to approve as 
annual members Revs. A. F. Washburn, John J. Moore 
and four others. Voted, to elect the Mystic Side Conyre- 


— He had been at kindling a jolly fire, that leaped and | gational Church of Everett, Mass., a perpetual member. 


It was voted to authérize the formation of a Ladies’ Aid 
Society as auxiliary to the Theological Library. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


$ At the meeting of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 
held Wednesday evening at Wesleyan Hall, specimens of 
the Teredo Navalis and samples of the destructive work 
done by this pest the past summer in this harbor were 
shown. Arthur W. Hunking read the second part of the 
paper presented at the last meeting, entitled ‘ Notes on 
water power equipments, and considerations affecting the 
selection of a turbine.’ The subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion was ‘The Organization of a City Engineer’s 
1! Office.’ 


1 


TOLSTOI CLUB. 


The Tolstoi Club held its regular meeting on Wednes- 
, day evening, Dec. 13, at the Parker Memorial. The sub- 


. . . . soot for > even) f Ee £ ance , > (¢ j 2e 
sword-hilt and rested there with a more joyous pressure | lest he mutilate one i she has dotted, or one ¢ she has ject for the evening had been arranged by the committee 


than ever woman’s hand had known from it; and he looked | crossed. 
not back as he rode away; and she could not know that| —Mildred’s very self! 


betwixt his heart and the starlight, all unsummoned, not | him !—Yet—she is peeping back over her shoulder! Anc 


on City Government. It was the Fire Department of 
Boston. Mr. Murphy, of the Board of Fire Commissioners, 


Yet—her back is turned upon | met the club and gave a most interesting account of the 


1| method of extinguishing fires in Boston, going into every 


‘ e - . - | . - . ° ‘ star 7 a fire apes s is srhaps vener¢: , 
all realized, in truth, her face went with him on his way. | her big eyes laugh; yet her mouth is drooping a bit wist- detail of the fire department. It is perhaps not generally 


} 
— They had ridden home, victorious, on the eve of | fully— 
Christmas. The Yule greeneries draped the lady-chapel 


known that the risk of insurance in Boston is higher than 
in any other large oity in America. The difficulty is in 


“ Praise the Lord the red-skins have had the decency to | ;he narrowness of our streets, and to a certain extent in 


wherein she stood, her cold hand in the knightly hand of | keep virtuous; and there'll be no trouble about a fellow’s | the character of our building. Mr. Murphy made very 
Arthur, her king, and in that hour made her husband. | getting leave in time to get to New York by New Year’s clear the arrangements of the department for meeting this 


The Yule log blazed on the stones of the great hall where | Day, and— 
now they sat at feast. The hour waxed late; her tiring- | 
women, at her lingering, reluctant signal, waited for her 


—“ That you, McElligan? I had such a deuce of 





difficulty. The gentlemen of the club were much inter- 
ested in his statements, and in conversation with him and 
®' in discussion of the subject, the evening passed after his 


| headache when I got in, just now, I forgot to hand over! address. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


BY JAMES 
“ What means this glory round our feet,” 


RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Magi mused, “ more bright than morn ?” 
And angels chanted dear and sweet, 


“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


“ What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
That brightens through the rocky glen ?”’ 
ring, overhead, 


>? 


And angels answe 


Sang, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


’Tis eighteen hnndred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 
We wait for him, like them of yore; 


Alas, he seems so slow to come! 


But it was said in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 
That little children might be bold 


In perfect trust to come to him. 


Allround about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 


To that sweet life which is the law. 


So, shall we learn to understand 
Simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 


Sing, Peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song, 
“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


A SANTA BARBARA CHRISTMAS. 


BY ELLEN D. HALE. 





When one of my friends—I will call her Soledad— | 
looked out of her front door last Christmas morning, she 
saw avery different sight from the roofs white with fallen | 
snow and the spire of the old Roxbury Church, gray 
through snow still falling, which rise before her as she | 
If | remember right, that front door 
And you looked 


across her tiny front yard, beginning to be dazzling green, 


sits at home to-day. 


stood open as she had her breakfast. 


and through the straggling pepper tree, green too, but | 
sober, as becomes an evergreen, and beyond the roofs of 
the little town, to the Mesa, as the Santa Barbara people 
call the long hill, deep blue though so near, which runs at 
an angle from the other foot-hills down to the sea. 

For this Christmas was a Californian one; and though 
to Northern people like us it is unnatural enough to pass | 
the day in that strange mixture of spring and autumn, 
which in that country is called winter, yet the twenty-fifth 
of December there is far more like the twenty-fifth of 
December on the Syrian hills than it can be under the deep 
All the 


Bible seems very real in California; they do not have to 


snows which seem to us to belong to the day. 
explain to little boys and girls there about vineyards, or 
olive-trees, or the barley-harvests, or the early and the 
latter rain, nor about shepherds, either, who still must keep 
watch over their flocks by night, for no fold could enclose 
the great armies of sheep which make up what they call a 
band there. They call the shepherds sheep-herders, and 
you are very apt to see them on horseback. I never saw 
many sheep about Santa Barbara, but there are many 
which extend their deli- 


cate mountain summits on the other side of the channel 


thousands of them on the islands 
there. ‘The shepherds are Mexicans, only a few ‘ white 
men’—as our superior race has it—live over there with 
them, and the Mexicans are, no doubt, poor ignorant souls, 
with weaknesses in the way of high play and something to 
drink when it’s cold—their Spanish sheep-dogs are very 
likely more estimable characters from several points of 
view; yet 1 am not sure that no angels came down to any 
of them on their islands, on this Christmas night just 
passed, which they call in their own tongue Noche Buena 
or Good Night. 
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| days grazing there. 


was by no means dear, thongh it had four plastered rooms 
in it and two unplastered ones. ( Everybody has not such 
1 hey hada 


very large yard, with nothing in it except the house, two 


luxuries as plastered rooms in California.) 


huge century plants, and the pepper-tree I have mentioned ; 
but after they came to live there they set out a good many 
plants, and there was also Soledad’s pony, who passed his 
He 


advanced in years, but with something of 


was a bronco, or Indian pony, 


the caprice of 
youth joined to the decision, not to call it obstinacy, of 
maturer life, and a fie ry eve whic h made pt ople afraid to 


borrow him of her. She and Refugio had felt greatly in 


clined to keep him in their woodhouse, so highly did they 
value the masculine prestige he brought into their feminine 
d } ettel 
He de spise d Soledad, 


ol 


household; but it was finally decided that he ha 


pass his nights in a regular barn. 


but found her a convenience in the way feeding him 


with bread, and never took advantage of some of her pecu 
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simple nave of the old California churches, with no side 
aisles and no transept; it is dark, with small windows 
set in the thick wall, and the color of its rough decorations 
may have been tawdry once, but is sweet and harmonious 
now, with its deep blues and reds. There is an old carved 
retablo, or altar-piece, in the Spanish fashion, with old 
colored images of Santa Barbara and Our Lady and Saint 
Francis and | know not who else, all of whom have grown 
harmonious with the church, and look down dimly at us 
above the candles. 


The Fathe rs were 


up in the choir, most of them, on 
this ( hristmas afternoon, singing vespers to an odd joy ful 
chant; the poor Spanish people were all kneeling about, 
saying their prayers, and here and there some of the few 
Spanish gentlefolks who live here still. Often on the 
church holidays you will see some of the family from 


Mission 


Mission and are kind vood neighbors to the 


Hill, just above the convent, for they love the 


Fathers, who 


liarities as a housewoman. have not much more of earthly riches than had their 
When they went to housekeeping, as I said, there was | founder Saint Francis of Assisi. But nobody was there 
nothing in the house, though outside and underneath it | from the Hill that afternoon, and my friends had to look 
were great quantities of bottles, old hats and other rubbish. | without them at the pretty littl ‘Crib,° what the French 
Sut they were not quite unprovided, for Suledad owned a} peopl call the Créche the images of the litth Jesus in 
large kitchen table and a sketching-stool and two cushions. | the manger and of Joseph and Mary, and the ox and the 
They now began a career of borrowing which carried | ass, and a lovely little stable lighted up inside. 
them far. Two bedsteads, three mattresses, | don’t know When you come out of the dark church, there is a 
how many chairs—all these were but the beginning of the! dazzling bright prospect before vou toward the south, 


things their friends lent them. Kitchen things they did 


have the grace to buy, and eventually cups and saucers, 
But had it not been for the kerosene boxes, and for 
Refugio’s extraordinary talent for making handsome and 


worldly-looking furniture out of them, their house would 
have assumed no such striking and elegaat appearance as 
it eventually did in their eyes. Refugio was not the first 
California housekeeper who has discovered the capabilities | 


You cook | 


and light and warm your house with the kerosene, and 


of the tin kerosene-box and its wooden case. 


furnish it with the boxes. In fact, some historical philoso 
phers would have us believe that the vroud motto of the 


state, the Hureka which we read on its seal, is adopted not 


|from the comparatively unimportant discovery of gold in 


'48, but from this other discovery, of very much more ger 
eral utility, and by no means so demoralizing in its results. 
At any rate, these two had a long divan, a tea-table, a 
book-case, two washstands and two pails made of these | 
and similar boxes, and of most of them it could be truly 
said that you hadn’t the least idea what they were mad 
of; and though neither Ruskin nor Eastlake would con 
sider this statement high praise, anybody would who had 
seen Refugio’s furniture. 


Such as their house was, they intended giving a Christ- 


mas party init. ‘They coule not give a very large one, as 


their table was so small that only one person could sit at 


each of its four sides; but everybody knew their hearts 


were large even if the table were not, and if they did have 
The 


two | 


to do what is called in such cases ‘ dividing famiilies.’ 

family they divided on this occasion had four members ; 
had been asked before, and the two who kindly consented to | 
come this time may be called Dofia Elena and Don Fulano, 


though they were no more Californian than were Soledad 


and Refugio. They were asked, at first, at the suitable 


hour of half-past six, but then the Spanish Christmas tree 
Soledad’s cousin meant to have the night before, was put 
off till Christmas day, and that complicated matters. So 
the party was to be at eight, which though a generally un- 
Don Fulano 
was going to a Christmas tree himself, for little children 


usual hour for tea, was not so in that house. 


who were not Spanish and who were not likely to have an) 
presents—for ever in Santa Barbara such children exist— 
the heart to invite him and Dojfia 


Elena to the Spanish one. 


so our friends had not 
The only thing you can make in advance for the kind 
Re- 


fugio was the person who always made that, and she did it 


of tea-party they were going to give, is the pudding. 


before going to church in the afternoon, and put it inte the 
wood-house to get stiff. For once, they were glad the 
pony was not there, for you never could tell what he would 


or would not eat, and to the comprehensive taste of one 





Soledad was sometimes of the opinion that an angel 
had come down to make her a visit, when she considered 


the daily conduct of her guest—for she was so lucky as to | 


have one—to whom she had given the Mexican name of 
Refugio, not an uncommon one here. 
the course of the ‘light housekeeping,’ which was the joy of 


her heart, would have been far more eccentric and less | 


prosperous, nor would her house, in which, when they 
entered it, there was nothing whatever, have assumed the 
cheery homelike look which belonged to it now; nor would 
the grass seed in the front yard have been planted which 
was now coming up in small areas, proportioned to the 
strength of the gardeners; nor would the nasturtium seed 
have been planted, nor the other nasturtiums set out, 
which eventually became a source of honest pride to her. 


They had not found ‘ going to housekeeping ’ as expensive 
an operation as it is sometimes considered. 


Their house 





Without Refugio, | 


| who had been educated to being really fond of potato- 
| parings, Bavarian cream made with fresh strawberries was 
not unlikely-to have acertain charm. They had been totheir 
own Protestant church in the morning, where a kind 
Maine lady had shown them, with deep emotion, a tiny 
But 


in California most of the trees are evergreen, and yet not 


| sprig of fir from home—what we call evergreen here. 
‘at all like our firs and spruces—and at Christmas that year 
| the face of the country was far greener than in June. 

It was spring, in fact, an uncertain, cloudy spring day, 
| and yet it did not seem like spring as they walked up the 
steep hill in the afternoon to the church of the Franciscan 
|monastery, which gives the town its name. They both 
| liked going to the Mission, which though it is not such a 
| very old church looks venerable enough with its gray walls 
| and towers against its deep blue mountan background, lost 
| in cloud. It is venerable within, 


too. It has the long 


| acre 


| the 


| to Rincon with 


down to the town, fast turning 


dad!” 


shinin y bar: ler 


= 


ss the town and out to sea, beyond the 


| of kelp and as far as the beautiful mountain outline of the 


island of Santa Cruz, twenty miles away At your right is 


Mesa, all velvety-blue, and at your left the mountains 


}run off to the Eastward one behind another, until you come 


its smooth Italian outline, the last of all. 


| On a day like this, there are endless wreaths of cloud caught 


among the peaks and perhaps a few veins of snow, whiter 


than the cloud ; us the great foot-hill 


ry oreen and with a scattered 


o;} 


neare! runs stee P 


| live oak here and there, or an irregular line of them caught 


by a water-course, looking, as the Mission Hill people say, 


r d 


like nymphs dancit own the hill. 


My { 


the 


rh all this wide 


riends hurried throu view down into 





ider tall encaly ptus trees and 


he 


own, ul 


by flower-gardens 


they came to the house where t Spanish Christmas 


' was going to be. 


do 


Christmas trees 


very hard thing, when you not know much 


Spani , to invite people to in that lan- 


guage. This difficulty Soledad had surmounted in the case 
of the Gomez family, whom it had fallen to her share to 
invite; that is, she had delivered the invitation, with much 


searching of spirit, to Mrs. Gomez, who does not know any 


| English, and Mrs. Gomez had cheerfully accepted it; but 


as Mr. Gomez, who does know English, came in before she 
had left the house, and the invitation was repeated to him 


in that languave, there was no knowing whether Soledad’s 


| Spanish would alone have brought him and his little boys 
jto the 


party. However, it was well known they were 


}coming, and that Panchita was, the little maid of Lucia, 


Soledad’s cousin, and that a very large number of Panchi- 


ta’s relations were coming too. The tree was being pre- 


pared with great energy in the dining-room by Lucia’s 


children and some little friends of theirs — Lucia herself 


| was occupied upstairs with her younger child, who was ill, 


and she was only able to descend upon the scene below at 


intervals. There was considerable work and a brief run- 


ning over of the plan of action, that general apportionment 


| of candy-bags and presents familiar to the seasoned organ- 


izers of such occasions — and then the equally well-known 


ring of the bell which even to the seasoned organizers 


brings a nervous moment. “Go out and meet them, Sole- 


cried the company; “You're the only one that 
knows Spanish; you entertain them in the parlor till we’re 


ready!” and out went Soledad with an anxious heart, to 
receive thirteen or fourteen Spaniards of all ages and 
make conversation with them. 

It was a fine sight, no matter how nervous one might be, 
to see them sitting in a circle all round the room, with Mr. 
Gomez, the only person advanced in years except Soledad, 


le 


presiding over the scene, with his little lame boy in his 


lap, and Juan, who is only three, standing by his side. 
Everybody was very nicely dressed, and their black eyes 
and hair showed to great advantage as the girls stifled 
" 


giggles, 


unseasonable 


the 


They all talked fair English except 
Gomez children, but Soledad had some difficulty in 
making the conversation; at first she conducted a dignified 
and improving one with Mr. Gomez over the heads of the 
rest, and then thought of an expedient which she wishes 
might sometimes be adopted in general society — that of 
asking each person present his or her name. I am not sure 
whether she added some inquiries about ages, which per- 
haps would not be fitted to circles of greater sensitiveness, 
but whatever her questions were, they were answered with 
general enthusiasm and mirth, and they were not done till 
the tree was ready. 

Then, indeed, was a time of wild flurry and excitement 
—all the Spaniards ranged on chairs, pleased and polite, 
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the tall pointed evergreen above, more familiar to us than | 
to the Southerners who know the orange tree better—the 
energetic little Northerners pushing forward the well- 
organized féte—Abellino, Mr. Gomez's little lame son, get- | 
ting, as that prime favorite always does, the largest share | 
of whatever was going—never was the German Christmas- 
tree planted in stranger soil, nor over stranger guests. But | 
the little guests took kindly to it, and I think that while | 
Lucia and her children live among them, they will never 
want for one. 


When all the Mexicans—or no, they do not like that 
name ; I suppose it seems to imply a mixed race—when all 
the Spaniards had politely thanked and said good-night, | 
my two friends hurried home, with an hour and a half be- 
fore them to dress and get tea in. Much may be done in 
that time and much was. I will only say that it was very 
fortunate that the table was set before they went out, and 


that Refugio had already made that invention about ar- 


it, in such a manner that, when rapidly surrounded with | the child but the wise direction of the child. Miss Page 
white gilly-flowers at the last moment, it looked like nothing | was followed by Dr. James A. McDonald, the Chairman of 
but a mass of light and flowers. You can always have | the Boston Drawing Committee. Dr. McDonald said in 
flowers at a Santa Barbara tea-party in winter, and, as every- | substance : 


} 

. A | 
ranging five candles in bottles and other receptacles upon | 
} 

| 

| 


body knows, plenty of flowers and pretty china cover a 


multitude of sins. But Soledad’s and Refugio’s sins were 
more of omission, in the way of extra knives and tumblers, 
than of commission, for their supper was conceded by 
their guests, two experienced cooks themselves, to be very 
rood. 

Californians are easy and tolerant, and Don Fulano has 
lived on a ranch and seen many strange things; but I 
think he was a trifle surprised, on approaching the house, 
to see the front door open and Soledad come forth into the 
darkness, in her evening gown, waving a smoking sauce- 
pan of potatoes in the air like a censer; nor is it customary 
in Santa Barbarato set one’s guests to reading aloud in 
the parlor while the mistresses of the house are putting the 
last touches to their favorite dishes over their two one- 
wick kerosene stoves on the other side of a thin door 
But then, if you don’t wait until the guests come, the 
things won't be hot; and nobody knew this better than the 
guests themselves. So they took things in good part, and 
praised what was set before them and did not observe 
that their hostesses had no saucers, nor that the side-table 
was another grocer’s box, with a Japanese robe elegantly 
disposed over it, which some one had given them that day ; 
and they admired all the pretty Christmas presents, and 
were not above asking to see Soledad’s new bonnet and 
gown, which had just come out from home. 

Every man you meet in California is able to discourse 
in the most interesting way about cooking, for the simple 
reason that he would have starved long ago if he had not 
known something about it; every woman you meet knows 
something about horses, as, if she did not, she would have 
been secluded from the world and the society of her kind. 
The fact that these two vital subjects are common between 
persons of both sexes adds a singular scope and largeness 
to a Southwestern conversation; but indeed these four had 
quite enough to talk about without that. It is all over now, 
and Soledad and Refugio are both far away, but they like 
to remember that night and others lke it, and the song 
Don Fulano sang them, which every one in Santa Barbara 
with a little music and a little Spanish soon learns for him- 
self :— 

Adios, adios, amores, 
Adios que ya mi siento 
Con tanto sentimiento 
Que tu has dado a mi, 
Por eso ya no quiero 
Vivir mas en la vida; 
Adios, patria querida, 
Me voy 4 retirar! 

Don Fulano translated it for them as he thrummed his 
guitar, and these are the rough lines, not much rougher 
than the Spanish oaes, which always recall Santa Barbara, 
now that they have left it, to his friends’ minds :— 

Farewell, farewell, my true-love, 
Farewell has come already 

To all the mingled pleasures 
Tiiat thou hast brought to me; 
For this I would no longer 

Live out my life of sorrow ; 
Farewell, my darling country, 
I'm going far away! 





Rorbury, December, 1893. 
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I was fortunate enough to be present, writes Arthur | 


Waugh to The Critic, at the unveiling of the Lowell | 
Memorial in Westminster Abbey, and a very interesting | 
and impressive ceremony it was. The stained-glass win-| 
dow which commemorates England’s affection for Lowell 
has been placed on the stairs leading to the Chapter | 
House ; a marble medalion beneath bears a front-face por- 
trait with the inscription on either side. The site chosen 
is especially fortunate, for looking toward the memorial 
are the rich windows erected in memory of Dean Stanley, 
a tribute to which Lowell gave the assistance of his voice 
and hand. The stairs are dark, but there is sufficient light 
to show the memorial to advantage; and the whole is a) 
very dignified and worthy piece of work. 


THE KINDERGARTENS AND THE 
DRAWING QUESTION. 





A meeting was called on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 12, 
by the Eastern Kindergarten Association in view of the 
great interest in regard to Art Education in the Boston 
public schools. 

Miss Mary J. Garland, President of the Association, 
opened the meeting and stated in her clear and earnest 
way that the drawing in the Kindergarten was a point on 
which they felt there was much do be done. It should be 
carried out, however, on the general lines of Kindergarten 
principles. She expressed a wish, which she felt was 
general, for more light on the matter, and the hope that 
the spirit of the Kindergarten would finally permeate all 
the schools. Miss Annie L. Page, one of the Directors of 
the Kindergarten Association, said that she was using a 
number of kinds of drawing ; 
ways, but always keeping in mind not only the freedom of 


she made use of it in many 


| make no profession toa thorough knowledge of the 
Kindergarten, but having been identified for many years 


with the public schools of Boston, I have had to recognize 





that the Kindergarten is a part of our public school system. 
My observation of Kindergarten results has led me to the 
conviction that much more should be done than has ever | 
yet been done to extend the influence of the Kindergarten 
into the upper grades, and particularly into the instruction 
in the primary grades, of the public schools. 

Many of you are perhaps aware that for the past two) 
years or more the Committee on Drawing has had nnder 


consideration the formulation of a course of study in draw- 


ing for the public schools that should take into account all | 
the demands upon this branch of education arising from the 


establishment of the Kindergarten below the primary 


grades, the incorporation of annual training in nearly all the 
grades, and also from the wide demand that has come for 
the educational use of drawing as a means of expression in 
the common branches. Added to this is the demand for 


the consideration of drawing in its relation to art education | 
to the study and the creation of the beautiful throughout 
all the grades. In our consideration of this question it 


became necessary to institute some pretty broad inquiries 
in regard to the various features that it seemed important 


to incorporate in the general course of study; and among 
these inquiries, I may say, the first among these inquiries, | 
that our committee entered upon related to the influence 
of the Kindergarten upon the work proposed. Let me give 
you the actual wording of the first inquiry that our com- 
mittee proposed, It is as follows :— 

Inquiry 1. To what extent can the principlesand methods 


of the kindergarten be made helpful in the instruction in Form 
Study and Drawing and Color in the primary schools ? 


This inquiry was sent to all the Normal Art Schools 
and to the Supervisors of Drawing in the principal cities 
of the country. And our committee received in response 
to this inquiry a volume of testimony that is of the most 
valuable character. And if it is borne jin mind that this 
testimony comes, not from Kindergartners, but from the 
leading art educators in the country. I think that you as 
Kindergartners will be pleased to see in what respect and 
to what extent the Kindergarten is recognized by those 
who are actually at work in directing the art education of 
the public schools of the country. I would like to give you 
all of this testimony, but it is very voluminous. I will 
therefore read only a few of these remarkable responses. 

First let me call your attention to the testimony from 
the three great Normal Art Training Schools of the coun- 
try. First of all the testimony of the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, from Miss Field, the Normal Instructor at 
this institution, which is as follows. She says :— 

Sense training and the enlistment of the productive self 
activity of the child, so fundamental in the kindergarten, play 
an important part in the study of Form and Color properly con 
ducted. 

The distinctively kindergarten method of drawing though 


perhaps having its legitimate uses, does not give opportunity 
for a most desirable spontaneity and freedom of expression. 

Next we have that from the director of the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. 
Perry. He says :— 

The development of the child mind through the utilization 
of his creative activities is fundamental in the kindergarten; 
and it is this same development through self-activity by objec 
tive methods, that is a necessary feature of instruction in Form 
Study Drawing and Color in primary schools. 

And next is that of Dr. MacAlister, President of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. He says: 

The fundamental principle of the kindergarten is the wise 
direction and utilization of the self-activity of the child. The 
methods of securing this end consist chiefly in training the 
powers of observation through his interest in things. Constant 
effort should be made to give free expression to his creative 
powers, and this is best secured through making, drawing and 
language. : ; : 

This study of Form, Drawing and Color which is now find 
ing its way into the primary schools is the utilization of the 
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development and training which the child has obtained in 
observation, creation and expression in the kindergarten. The 
cultivation of the child’s perceptive and active powers should 
be continued in the primary schools by substantially the same 
methods as were begun in the kindergarden. 


Turning now to the directors of drawing in the public 


| schools, I will quote from the director of drawing in 


Chicago, Miss Josephine C. Locke : 


The kindergarten methods of clay modeling, paper folding 
and cutting, consider absolutely vital to the proper primary 
instruction, as they develop the activity of the child and so 
compel him to recognize through actual discovery for himself 
the difference between planes and solids. Construction and 
reproduction of things in some material does away with the old 
fashioned training in technical terms and definitions, and is 
preferable, if lapprehend rightly that the object of education 
is the development of the faculties of the child rather than 
cramming him with meaningless words for learning’s sake. 

The two cardinal principles of the kindergarten are: 

First.—The child is a spiritual being made in the image 
and likeness of his Creator, and, therefore, must be given room 
to create like God. 

Second.—That education should lead the child to unity with 
God, with nature and himself. 


Next I will quote from the Director of Drawing at New 
Haven, Conn., Miss Stella Skinner. She says: 


The whole subject of form study, drawing and color, rightly 
understood and interpreted is based upon the priniciples of the 
kindergarten and the kindergarten spirit permeates all the 
work. ‘The methods are largely the same, differing only be 
cause of a difference in conditions surrounding teachers and 
pupils in the public schools, and also because of the limited art 
training of many kindergartners. 

One of the most significant results of supervision of art in 
struction in the schools is its influence upon the work with art 
material in the kindergarten, bringing it into closer harmony 
with art principles. 


Next let me give you the opinion of the Director of 
Drawing at St. Louis, where, as you know, the Kinder- 
garten has for a much longer period than in Boston been 
recognized as a part of the public school system. This 
director, Mrs. T. E. Riley, speaks as follows : 


In so far as the kindergarten methods and principles allow 
free scope forthe mental activities of the child, unrestrained 
by any mere dogmas, in so far as they make the first appeal to 
the imagination and the perception of the as yet, unawakened 
infant, they are of inestimable value to the success of form 
study and drawing. Indeed, we can not estimate too highly the 
value of the principles of the immortal Froebel, but inter 
preters of the great master must keep abreast with the progress 
of the times and engraft upon their system everything that is 
accepted as good, regardless of the source from which it is ob 
tained. 


The director of drawing of Somerville, Mass., Miss A. 
L. Balch, also gives her testimony, which is as follows : 


The principles and methods of the kindergarten, rightly in- 
terpreted, should form the basis of all primary school education 
The grade teacher or supervisor of drawing who understands 


| that the encouragement of the free and spontaneous activities 


of the child is the first step in education, is much better fitted 
for her work than one who lacks this understanding. 


Just let me quote also the exceptionally fine testimony 
from the Director of Drawing at Allegheny, Pa., Miss 
Seegmiller : 


Froebel’s idea of education was that it should be the setting 
free of all the powers of the individual. He continually insisted 
upon the necessity of spontaneous activity as a means of 
development. 

The kindergarten never forgets that education is a growth 
from within, not a filling up from without, and the kindergar- 
ten ideal is to place the child in the right conditions, and with 
out force, to allow him to grow and develop naturally until he 
attain the highest possibilities of which his nature is capable. 

Froebel perhaps more fully than any other educator, recog 
nizes the needs of body, mind and soul, planning for their free, 
natural and complete expansion and development. 

The beneficient change, which within the past few years 
has been wrought in our public school instruction, is due largely 
to the recognition of the worth of the kindergarten. The 
earnest advocates of true Art Education, who have entered into 
the profound thought of Froebel, and have recognized the three- 
fold relationship of the child, his connection with nature, with 
the Creator, and with his fellowmen—have done much toward 
bringing the work of the kindergarten and the public schools 
into harmonious relation. : 

Teachers should study the principles, adopt the methods and 
carry the sunny philosophy of the kindergarten fully into their 
work in Form Study, Drawing and Color in primary grades. 


This is only a small part of the almost unanimous testi- 
mony that came to our committee from the most eminent 
And I think 


that it is one of the most significant facts in connection 


directors of art education in the country. 


with the Kindergarten movement, that there already 
exists among those who are directing the art movement in 
public education such a cordial recognition of the Kinder- 
garten spirit and principles as forming the best possible 
basis for art education in the public sehools. 

You see therefore that the movement for art education 
in the publie schools is in direct and active sympathy with 
I feel that this is a fact of the utmost 


significance to public education. 


the Kindergarten. 


Now i want to call your attention for a moment to 
some facts that were brought before our committee that 
have a direct bearing upon both the Kindergarten and Art 
Instruction in the Boston Schools. 

Our committee found that it was essential that we 
should know something of the conditions of things in the 
Boston schools as a preliminary to the preparation of a 
general and practical course of art instruction, and accord- 
ingly we sent quite a list of inquiries to the Masters of 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
BY JAMES 
«“ What means this glory round our feet,” 


RUSSELL LOWELL. 


| 
The Magi mused, “ more bright than morn ?” 

And angels chanted dear and sweet, 
“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 

“ What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
That brightens through the rocky glen ?” 


oO 
pe) 


And angels answering, overhead, 


Sang, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men !” 


’Tis eighteen hnndred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 
We wait for him, like them of yore; 


Alas, he seems so slow to come! 


But it was said in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 


To that sweet life which is the law. 


So, shall we learn to understand 
Simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 


‘ ' 0b 
Sing, “* Peace on earth, good will to men! 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song, 
« To-day the Prince of Peace is born!" 


A SANTA BARBARA CHRISTMAS. 


BY ELLEN D. HALE. 
When one of my friends—I will call her Soledad— 
looked out of her front door last Christmas morning, she 


saw avery different sight from the roofs white with fallen 





snow and the spire of the old Roxbury Church, gray 


| 
through snow still falling, which rise before her as she | 
If | remember right, that front door 
And you looked 


across her tiny front yard, beginning to be dazzling green, 


sits at home to-day. 
stood open as she had her breakfast. 


and through the straggling pepper tree, green too, but 
sober, as becomes an evergreen, and beyond the roofs of 


the little town, to the Mesa, as the Santa Barbara people 


call the long hill, deep blue though so near, which runs at | 
an angle from the other foot-hills down to the sea. 

For this Christmas was a Californian one; and though 
to Northern people lke us it is unnatural enough to pass 
the day in that strange mixture of spring and autumn, 
which in that country is called winter, yet the twenty-fifth 
of December there is far more like the twenty-fifth of 
December on the Syrian bills than it can be under the deep 
All the 


Bible seems very real in California; they do not have to 


snows which seem to us to belong to the day. 


explain to little boys and girls there about vineyards, or 
olive-trees, or the barley-harvests, or the early and the 
latter rain, nor about shepherds, either, who still must keep 
watch over their flocks by night, for no fold could enclose 
the great armies of sheep which make up what they call a 
band there. They call the shepherds sheep-herders, and 
you are very apt to see them on horseback. I never saw 
many sheep about Santa Barbara, but there are many 
thousands of them on the islands which extend their deli- 
cate mountain summits on the other side of the channel 
there. ‘The shepherds are Mexicans, only a few ‘ white 
men’—as our superior race has it—live over there with 
them, and the Mexicans are, no doubt, poor ignorant souls, 
with weaknesses in the way of high play and something to 
drink when it’s cold—their Spanish sheep-dogs are very 
likely more estimable characters from several points of 
view; yet 1 am not sure that no angels came down to any 
of them on their islands, on this Christmas night just 
passed, which they call in their own tongue Noche Buena 
or Good Night. 

Soledad was sometimes of the opinion that an angel 
had come down to make her a visit, when she considered 





the daily conduct of her guest—for she was so lucky as to 
have one—to whom she had given the Mexican name of 
Without Refugio, 
the course of the ‘light housekeeping,’ which was the joy of 


Refugio, not an uncommon one here. 


her heart, would have been far more eccentric and less | 
prosperous, nor would her house, in which, when they 
entered it, there was nothing whatever, have assumed the | 
cheery homelike look which belonged to it now; nor would | 
the grass seed in the front yard have been planted which | 


was now coming up in small areas, proportioned to the 





strength of the gardeners; nor would the nasturtium seed | 
have been planted, nor the other nasturtiums set out, | 
which eventually became a source of honest pride to her. | 
They had not found ‘ going to housekeeping ’ as expensive 


an operation as it is sometimes considered. Their house | 


in it and two unplastered ones. ( Everybody has not such 
J hey had a 


very large yard, with nothing in it except the house, two 


luxuries as plastered rooms in California.) 


huge century plants, and the pepper-tree I have mentioned ; 


but after they came to live there they set out a good many 


plants, and there was also Soledad’s pony, who passed his 


days grazing there. He was a bronco, or Indian pony, 


advanced in years, but with scmething of the caprice of 


youth join d to the decision, not to call it obstinacy, of 


maturer life, and a fiery eye which made people afraid to 


Refug 


borrow him of her. She and io had felt greatly in 


clined to keep him in their woodhouse, so highly did they 
value the masculine prestige he brought into their feminine 


he 


ised Soledad, 


household; but it was finally decided that had better 


pass his nights in a regular barn. He des} 
of 


some of her pecu- 


but found her a convenience in the way feeding him 


with bread, and never took advantage of 


liarities as a housewoman. 
When they went to housekeeping, as I said, there was 
nothing in the house, though outside and underneath i 


were great quantities of bottles, old hats and other rubbish 
d 


-stool and two cushions. 


But they were not quite unprovided, for Soledad owned a 
large kitchen table and a sketching 

Phey now began a career of borrowing which carried 
don’t know 


them far. Two bedsteads, three mattresses, I 


how many chairs all the se were but the be ginnil gy of the 


d fond 


Kitchen thir gy 


things their friends lent them. 
have the grace to buy, and eventually cups and saucers 
But had 
Refugio’s extraordinary talent for making handsome and 
hor 


appre arance i 


it not been for the kerosene boxes, and for 


worldly-looking furniture out of them, thei ise would 


and 


Kefugio was not the first 


have assumed no such striking elegaat us 
it eventually did in their eyes. 
California housekeeper who has discovered the capabilities 


You cook 


and light and warm your house with the kerosene, and 


of the tin kerosene-box and its wooden case. 


furnish it with the boxe 


In fact, some historical philoso 


state, the Hureka which we read on its seal, is adopted not 


from the comparatively unimportant discovery of gold ir 
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| was by no means dear, thongh it had four plastered rooms) simple nave of the old California churches, with no side 
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aisles and no transept; it is dark, with small windows 
set in the thick wall, and the color of its rough decorations 
may have been tawdry once, but is sweet and harmonious 


now, with its deep blues and reds. There is an old carved 


retablo, or altar-piece, in the Spanish fashion, with old 
colored images of Santa Barbara and Our Lady and Saint 


Francis and I know not who else, all of whom have grown 


harmonious with the church, and look 


} 


down dimly at us 


above the candles. 

The Fathers were up in the choir, most of them, on 
this Christmas afternoon, singing vespers to an odd joyful 
chant; the poor Spanish people were all kneeling about, 
saying their prayers, and here and there some of the few 
Spanish gentlefolks who live here still. Often on the 


church holidays you will see some of the family from 


Mission Hill, just above the convent, for they love the 
Mission and are kind good neighbors to the Fathers, wh 
have not much more of earthly riches than had th 
founder Saint Francis of Assisi. But nobody was ther 
from the Hill that afternoon, and my friends had to look 
without them at the pretty little ‘Crib,’ what the French 
people call the Créche —the images of the litle Jesus in 
the 1 ger and of Joseph and Mary, and the ox and th. 
ass, and a lovely little stable lighted up inside. 
When you come out of the dark church, there is a 
' dazzling wight prospect before vou toward the sout 
across the town and out to sea, beyond the shining barrie: 
} of kelp and as far as the beautiful mountain outline of the 
island of Santa Cruz, twenty miles away. At your right is 
ithe Mesa, all velve ty-blue, and at your left the mountains 


| live oak here and there, « 


phers would have us believe that the proud motto of the | by a water-course, looking, as the Mission Hill people say, 


48, but from this other discovery, of very much more gen- | 


eral utility, and by no means so demoralizing in its results. 
At any rate, these two had a long divan, a tea-table, a 
ot 


and similar boxes, and of most of them it could be truly 


book-case, two waslhstands and two pails mad these 
said that you hadn't the least idea what they were made 


of; and though neither Ruskin nor Eastlake would con 


sider this statement high praise, anybody would who had 
seen Refugio’s furniture. 

Such as their house was, they intended giving a Christ- 
mas party init. ‘They coule not 
their table was so small that only one person could sit at 
each of its four sides; but everybody knew their hearts 
were large even if the table were not, and if they did have 
The 


family they divided on this occasion had four members ; two 


to do what is called in such cases ‘ dividing faniilies.’ 


had been asked before, and the two who kindly consented to 
come this time may be called Dofia Elena and Don Fulano, 
though they were no more Californian than were Soledad 
and Refugio. They were asked, at first, at the suitable 
hour of half-past six, but then the Spanish Christmas tree 
off till Christmas day, and that complicated matters. So 
the party was to be at eight, which though a ge nerally un 
Don Fulano 


was going to a Christmas tree himself, for little children 


usual hour for tea, was not so in that house. 


who were not Spanish and who were not likely to have an) 
presents—for ever in Santa Barbara such children exist 
the heart to invite him and Dofia 


so our friends had not 


Elena to the Spanish one. 
The only thing you can make in advance for the kind 
Re- 


fugio was the person who always made that, and she did it 


of tea-party they were going to give, is the pudding. 


before going to church in the afternoon, and put it into the 
wood-house to get stiff. For once, they were glad the 
pony was not there, for you never could tell what he would 
or would not eat, and to the comprehensive taste of one 
who had been educated to being really fond of potato- 
parings, Bavarian cream made with fresh strawberries was 
not unlikely-to have a certain charm. They had been to their 
own Protestant church in the morning, where a kind 
Maine lady had shown them, with deep emotion, a tiny 

But 
in California most of the trees are evergreen, and yet not 


sprig of fir from home—what we call evergreen here. 


at all like our firs and spruces—and at Christmas that year 
the face of the country was far greener than in June. 

It was spring, in fact, an uncertain, cloudy spring day, 
and yet it did not seem like spring as they walked up the 
steep hill in the afternoon to the church of the Franciscan 
They both 


liked going to the Mission, which though it is not such a 


monastery, which gives the town its name. 


very old church looks venerable enough with its gray walls 
and towers against its deep blue mountan background, lost 


in cloud. It is venerable within, too. It has the long 


give a ve arve as | ‘ , ie 
give a very large one, as | as Mr. Gomez, who does know English, came in before she 


run off to the Eastward one behind another, until you come 


all. 


On a day like this, there are endless wreaths of cloud caught 


to Rincon with its smooth Italian outline, the last of 


among the peaks and perhaps a few veins of snow, whiter 
than the cloud; nearer us the great foot-hiil runs ste p 
down to the town, fast turning green and with a scattered 
yr an irregular line of them caught 
like ny mpls dancing down the hill. 


My friends hurried through all 


this wide view down into 


the town, under tall encaly ptus trees and by flower-garden: 
until they came to the house where the Spanish Christmas 
tree was going to be. 

It isa very bard thing, when you do not know much 
Spanish, to invite peo] le to Christmas trees in that lan 
guage. ‘This difficulty Soledad had surmounted in the case 
of the Gomez family, whom it had fallen to her share to 
invite; that is, she had delivered the invitation, with much 


searching of spirit, to Mrs. Gomez, who does not know any 


English, and Mrs. Gomez had cheerfully accepted it; but 


| had left the house, and the invitation was repeated to him 


in that language, there was no knowing whether Soledad’s 





Spanish would alone have brought him and his little boys 


to the party. However, it was well known they were 


|}coming, and that Panchita was, the little maid of Lucia, 


| ta’s relations were 


i children and some 


Soledad’s cousin, and that a very large number of Panchi- 


coming too. The tree was being pre- 


pared with great energy in the dining-room by Lucia’s 


little friends of theirs — Lucia herself 


; | was occupied upstairs with her younger child, who was ill, 
Soledad’s cousin meant to have the night before, was put | 


and she was only able to descend upon the scene below at 


intervals. There was considerable work and a brief run- 
ning over of the plan of action, that general apportionment 
of candy-bags and presents familiar to the seasoned organ- 


izers of such occasions — and then the equally well-known 


ring of the bell which even to the seasoned organizers 
brings a nervous moment. “Go out and meet them, Sole- 
dad!” cried the company; “You're the only one that 


knows Spanish; you entertain them in the parlor till we’re 


ready!” and out went Soledad with an anxious heart, to 
receive thirteen or fourteen Spaniards of all ages and 
make conversation with them. 

It was a fine sight, no matter how nervous one might be, 
to see them sitting in a circle all round the room, with Mr. 
Gomez, the only person advanced in years except Soledad, 
presiding over the scene, with his little lame boy in his 
lap, and Juan, who is only three, standing by his side. 
Everybody was very nicely dressed, and their black eyes 
and hair showed to great advantage as the girls stifled 
unseasonable giggles. They all talked fair English except 
the Gomez children, but Soledad had some difficulty in 
making the conversation ; at first she conducted a dignified 
and improving one with Mr. Gomez over the heads of the 
rest, and then thought of an expedient which she wishes 
might sometimes be adopted in general society — that of 
asking each person present his or her name. I am not sure 
whether she added some inquiries about ages, which per- 
haps would not be fitted to circles of greater sensitiveness, 
but whatever her questions were, they were answered with 
general enthusiasm and mirth, and they were not done till 
the tree was ready. 


Then, indeed, was a time of wild flurry and excitement 


—all the Spaniards ranged on chairs, pleased and polite, 
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the tall pointed evergreen above, more familiar to us than 
to the Southerners who know the orange tree better—the 
energetic little Northerners pushing forward the well- 
organized féte—Abellino, Mr. Gomez’s little lame son, get- 
ting, as that prime favorite always does, the largest share 


of whatever was going—never was the German Christmas- 


tree planted in stranger soil, nor over stranger guests. But | 
the little guests took kindly to it, and I think that while | 


Lucia and her children live among them, they will never 
want for one. 

When all the Mexicans—or no, they do not like that 
name; I suppose it seems to imply a mixed race—when all 
the Spaniards had politely thanked and said good-night, 
my two friends hurried home, with an hour and a half be- 
a 
that time and much was. I will only say that it was very 
fortunate that the table was set before they went out, and 
that Refugio had already made that invention about ar- 
ranging five candles in bottles and other receptacles upon 
it, in such a manner that, when rapidly surrounded with 
white gilly-flowers at the last moment, it looked like nothing 
but a mass of light and flowers. You can always have 
flowers at a Santa Barbara tea-party in winter, and, as every- 
body knows, plenty of flowers and pretty china cover a 
multitude of sins. But Soledad’s and Refugio’s sins were 
more of omission, in the way of extra knives and tumblers, 
than of commission, for their supper was conceded by 
their guests, two experienced cooks themselves, to be very 
good. i 


Californians are easy and tolerant, and Don Fulano has 


lived on a ranch and seen many strange things; but I | 


think he was a trifle surprised, on approaching the house, 


to see the front door open and Soledad come forth into the | 


darkness, in her evening gown, waving a smoking sauce- 
pan of potatoes in the air like a censer; nor is it customary 
in Santa Barbarato set one’s guests to reading aloud in 
the parlor while the mistresses of the house are putting the 
last touches to their favorite dishes over their two one- 
wick kerosene stoves on the other side of a thin door 
But then, if you don’t wait until the guests come, the 
things won't be hot; and nobody knew this better than the 
guests themselves. So they took things in good part, and 
praised what was set before them and did not observe 
that their hostesses had no saucers, nor that the side-table 
was another grocer’s box, with a Japanese robe elegantly 
disposed over it, which some one had given them that day; 
and they admired all the pretty Christmas presents, and 
were not above asking to see Soledad’s new bonnet and 
gown, which had just come out from home. 
Every man you meet in California is able to discourse 
in the most interesting way about cooking, for the simple 
reason that he would have starved long ago if he had not 
known something about it; every woman you meet knows 
something about horses, as, if she did not, she would have 
been secluded from the world and the society of her kind. 
The fact that these two vital subjects are common between 
persons of both sexes adds a singular scope and largeness 
to a Southwestern conversation; but indeed these four had 
quite enough to talk about without that. I[t is all over now, 
and Soledad and Refugio are both far away, but they like 
to remember that night and others like it, and the song 
Don Fulano sang them, which every one in Santa Barbara 
with a little music and a little Spanish soon learns for him- 
self — 
Adios, adios, amores, 
Adios que ya mi siento 
Con tanto sentimiento 
Que tu has dado a mi, 
Por eso ya no quiero 
Vivir mas en la vida; 
Adios, patria querida, 
Me voy & retirar! 
Don Fulano translated it for them as he thrummed his 
guitar, and these are the rough lines, not much rougher 
than the Spanish ones, which always recall Santa Barbara, 
now that they have left it, to his friends’ minds :— 
Farewell, farewell, my true-love, 
Farewell has come already 
To all the mingled pleasures 
That thou hast brought to me; 
For this I would no longer 
Live out my life of sorrow; 
Farewell, my darling country, 
I'm going far away! 

Rorbury, December, 1893. 





I was fortunate enough to be present, writes Arthur) 
r " +848 “1. | 
Waugh to The Critic, at the unveiling of the Lowell 


Memorial in Westminster Abbey, and a very interesting 
and impressive ceremony it was. The stained-glass win- 
dow which commemorates England's affection for Lowell 
has been placed on the stairs leading to the Chapter 
House ; a marble medalion beneath bears a front-face por- 


trait with the inscription on either side. The site chosen 


is especially fortunate, for looking toward the memorial 
are the rich windows erected in memory of Dean Stanley, 
a tribute to which Lowell gave the assistance of his voice 
and hand. The stairs are dark, but there is sufficient light 
to show the memorial to advantage; and the whole is a 
very dignified and worthy piece of work. 


fore them to dress and get tea in. Much may be done in| 


| THE KINDERGARTENS AND THE 


| DRAWING QUESTION. 


| 





A meeting was called on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 12, 
| by the Eastern Kindergarten Association in view of the 
great interest in regard to Art Education in the Boston 
public schools. 

Miss Mary J. Garland, President of the Association, 
opened the meeting and stated in her clear and earnest 
way that the drawing in the Kindergarten was a point on 
| which they felt there was much do be done. It should be 
| carried out, however, on the general lines of Kindergarten 
| primeiptes. She expressed a wish, which she felt was 
| general, for more light on the matter, and the hope that 
the spirit of the Kindergarten would finally permeate all 
| the schools. Miss Annie L. Page, one of the Directors of 
|the Kindergarten Association, said that she was using a 
number of kinds of drawing ; 


=? 


she made use of it in many 
| ways, but always keeping in mind not only the freedom of 
ithe child but the wise direction of the child. Miss Page 
| was followed by Dr. James A. McDonald, the Chairman of 
| the Boston Drawing Committee. Dr. McDonald said in 
| substance : 
| | make no profession toa thorough knowledge of the 
Kindergarten, but having been identified for many years 
with the public schools of Boston, I have had to recognize 


that the Kindergarten is a part of our public school system. 


conviction that much more should be done than has ever 


| My observation of Kindergarten results has led me to the | 


yet been done to extend the influence of the Kindergarten 
| into the upper grades, and particularly into the instruction 
t 

|in the primary grades, of the public schools. 


Many of you are perhaps aware that for the past two 


| 
| consideration the formulation of a course of study in draw. | 


ing for the public schools that should take into account all 
the demands upon this branch of education arising from the 
establishment of the Kindergarten below the primary 
grades, the incorporation of annual training in nearly all the 
grades, and also from the wide demand that has come for 
the educational use of drawing as a means of expression in 
the common branches. Added to this is the demand for 
the consideration of drawing in its relation to art education 
to the study and the creation of the beautiful throughout 


all the grades. In our consideration of this question it 


in regard to the various features that it seemed important 
to incorporate in the general course of study; and among 
these inquiries, I may say, the first among these inquiries, 
that our committee entered upon related to the influence 
of the Kindergarten upon the work proposed. Let me give 
you the actual wording of the first inquiry that our com- 
mittee proposed, It is as follows :— 

Inquiry 1. To what extent can the principlesand methods 


of the kindergarten be made helpful in the instruction in Form 
Study and Drawing and Color in the primary schools ? 


This inquiry was sent to all the Normal Art Schools 
and to the Supervisors of Drawing in the principal cities 
of the country. And our committee received in response 
to this inquiry a volume of testimony that is of the most 
valuable character. And if it is borne jin mind that this 
testimony comes, not from Kindergartners, but from the 
leading art educators in the country. I think that you as 
Kindergartners will be pleased to see in what respect and 
to what extent the Kindergarten is recognized by those 
who are actually at work in directing the art education of 
the public schools of the country. 1 would like to give you 
all of this testimony, but it is very voluminous. 1 will 
therefore read only a few of these remarkable responses. 

First let me call your attention to the testimony from 
the three great Normal Art Training Schools of the coun- 
try. First of all the testimony of the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, from Miss Field, the Normal Instructor at 
this institution, which is as follows. She says :— 

Sense training and the enlistment of the productive self 
activity of the child, so fundamental in the kindergarten, play 
an important part in the study of Form and Color properly con 
ducted. 

The distinctively kindergarten method of drawing though 
perhaps having its legitimate uses, does not give opportunity 
for a most desirable spontaneity and freedom of expression. 

Next we have that from the director of the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter 5S. 
Perry. He says :— 

The development of the child mind through the utilization 
of his creative activities is fundamental in the kindergarten; 
| and it is this same development through self-activity by objec- 


| tive methods, that isa necessary feature of instruction in Form 
Study Drawing and Color in primary schools. 





And next is that of Dr. MacAlister, President of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. He says: 

The fundamental principle of the kindergarten is the wise 
direction and utilization of the self-activity of the child. The 
methods of securing this end consist chiefly in training the 
| powers of observation through his interest in things. Constant 
effort should be made to give free expression to his creative 
powers, and this is best secured through making, drawing and 
language. 

This study of Form, Drawing and Color which is now find 
jing its way into the primary schools is the utilization of the 


| 
| 


| years or more the Committee on Drawing has had under | 


became necessary to institute some pretty broad inquiries | 
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development and training which the child has obtained in 
observation, creation and expression in the kindergarten. The 
cultivation of the child’s perceptive and active powers should 
be continued in the primary schools by substantially the same 
methods as were begun in the kindergarden. 


Turning now to the directors of drawing in the public 
|schools, I will quote from the director of drawing in 
| Chicago, Miss Josephine C. Locke : 


The kindergarten methods of clay modeling, paper folding 
and cutting, Iconsider absolutely vital to the proper primary 
instruction, as they develop the activity of the child and so 
compel him to recognize through actual discovery for himself 
the difference between planes and solids. Construction and 
reproduction of things in some material does away with the old 
fashioned training in technical terms and definitions, and is 
preferable, if lapprehend rightly that the object of education 
is the development of the faculties of the child rather than 
cramming him with meaningless words for learning’s sake. 

The two cardinal principles of the kindergarten are: 

First.—The child is a spiritual being made in the image 
and likeness of his Creator, and, therefore, must be given room 
to create lke God. 

Srconp.—That education should lead the child to unity with 
God, with nature and himself. 


Next I will quote from the Director of Drawing at New 
Haven, Conn., Miss Stella Skinner. She says: 


The whole subject of form study, drawing and color, rightly 
understood and interpreted is based upon the priniciples of the 
kindergarten and the kindergarten spirit permeates all the 
work. ‘The methods are largely the same, differing only be 
sause of a difference in conditions surrounding teachers and 
pupils in the public schools, and also because of the limited art 
training of many kindergartners. 

One of the most significant results of supervision of art in 
struction in the schools is its influence upon the work with art 
material in the kindergarten, bringing it into closer harmony 
with art principles. 








Next let me give you the opinion of the Director of 
| Drawing at St. Louis, where, as you know, the Kinder- 
| garten has for a much longer period than in Boston been 
recognized as a part of the public school system. ‘This 
director, Mrs. ‘T. E. Riley, speaks as follows : 


In so far as the kindergarten methods and principles allow 
free scope forthe mental activities of the child, unrestrained 
| by any mere dogmas, in so far as they make the first appeal to 
| the imagination and the perception of the as yet, unawakened 
infant, they are of inestimable value to the success of form 
study and drawing. Indeed, we can not estimate too highly the 
value of the principles of the immortal Froebel, but inter 
preters of the great master must keep abreast with the progress 
of the times and engraft upon their system everything that is 
accepted as good, regardless of the source from which it is ob 
tained 


The director of drawing of Somerville, Mass., Miss A. 


L. Balch, also gives her testimony, which is as follows : 


The principles and methods of the kindergarten, rightly in- 
terpreted, should form the basis of all primary school education 
The grade teacher or supervisor of drawing who understands 
that the encouragement of the free and spontaneous activities 
of the child is the first step in education, is much better fitted 
for her work than one who lacks this understanding. 


Just let me quote also the exceptionally fine testimony 
from the Director of Drawing at Allegheny, Pa., Miss 
Seegmiller : 


Froebel’s idea of education was that it should be the setting 
free of all the powers of the individual. He continually insisted 
upon the necessity of spontaneous activity as a means of 
development. 

The kindergarten hever forgets that education is a growth 
from within, nota filling up from without, and the kindergar- 
ten ideal is to place the child in the right conditions, and with- 
out foree, to allow him to grow and develop naturally until he 
attain the highest possibilities of which his nature is capable. 

Froebel perhaps more fully than any other educator, recog- 
nizes the needs of body, mind and soul, planning for their free, 
natural and complete expansion and development. 

The beneficient change, which within the past few years 
has been wrought in our public school instruction, is due largely 
to the recognition of the worth of the kindergarten. The 
earnest advocates of true Art Education, who have entered into 
the profound thought of Froebel, and have recognized the three- 
fold relationship of the child, his connection with nature, with 
the Creator, and with his fellowmen—have done much toward 
bringing the work,of the kindergarten and the public schools 
into harmonious relation. 

Teachers should study the principles, adopt the methodsand 
carry the sunny philosophy of the kindergarten fully into their 
work in Form Study, Drawing and Color in primary grades. 


This is only a small part of the almost unanimous testi- 
mony that came to our committee from the most eminent 
And I think 


that it is one of the most significant facts in connection 


directors of art education in the country. 


with the Kindergarten movement, that there already 
exists among those who are directing the art movement in 
public education such a cordial recognition of the Kinder- 
garten spirit and principles as forming the best possible 
basis for art education in the public sehools. 

You see therefore that the movement for art education 
in the public schools is in direet and active sympathy with 
I feel that this is a fact of the utmost 


significance to public education. 


the Kindergarten. 


Now I want to call your attention for a moment to 
some facts that were brought before our committee that 
have a direct bearing upon both the Kindergarten and Art 
Instruction in the Boston Schools. 

Our committee found that it was essential that we 
should know something of the conditions of things in the 
Boston schools as a preliminary to the preparation of a 
general and practical course of art instruction, and accord- 





ingly we sent quite a list of inquiries to the Masters of 
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the Boston schools asking their opinions in regard to vari- | its influence into the upper grades is through the instruc- | IN DUTY BOUND. 


ous points. As Kindergartners you will be interested, I tion in Form-Study and Drawing. 1 hope soon to see the 


. ° : . BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
think, to know the sort of inquiries that were sent out with day when the instruction in this branch in the Boston schools : 
’ saegeh came Aig ball take 3 vs Ki “ In duty, bound. A weary life hemmed in 
reference to the instruction in Form-Study and Drawing in| Shall take its start in the Kindergarten and have its out- ping NA 
, , ‘ : Whichever way the spirit turns to look 

the primary grades. Let me give them to you come in the upper grades in the study of the master-pieces ‘ : , ‘ 
5 : , ; , . No chance of breaking out except by sin, 

To what extent are form study and color work in your ©! 4 and industrial work in our Art Museum and per-| ; i 


te : - hr Not even room to shirk— 
primary grades developed from the study of models and real meate w ith its influence the instruction in all the grades «: lj ; k 
: . , : : | Simply to live and work. 
things by the pupils ¢ het ween. It seems to me that the instruction in the Pp) 
To what extent are the drawing and color work in the 
primary grades the free expression of the pupils’ ideas of form 


An obligation pre-imposed, unsought, 
| 

and color derived from such study of objects? grammar grades are two great educational influences that | 
| 


Kindergarten and the Art instruction in the primary and 
Yet binding with the force of natural law, 
To what extent in form studyi drawing and color is dicta- should be joined indissolubly in our Boston schools. lhe pressure of antagonistic thought, 


) 


tion used in the primary grades? If used, state the purpose. 


To what extent in this work in the primary grades are Mr. H. W. Poor, the Assistant Director of Drawing in Aching within each hour, 
» we s] g i] i r i ie ) na race ‘ 3 


mechanical aids used? If used, state their purpose. the Boston schools, defended the majority course of study A sense of wasting power. 

To what extentis the primary work in form, drawing and jin drawing, but his acquaintan e with Kindergarten ideas A narrow house with roof so darkly low 
Y ade w ti i age work? umber work? kl , ba , . i ¢ 
color mad use of cg language work? In numb - * and methods was evidently very limited, being based The heavy rafters shut the sunlight out ; 
other primary work? ' : , oe, ) } 

Do your primary teachers sufficiently understand the edu- | /argely on one recent visit to a Kindergarten. He said he One cannot stand erect without a blow. 


cational importance of developing the creative activities of the | did not wish to criticise, but that the fault seemed to him Until the soul inside 


children thiough the form, modeling, drawing and color work? | ¢, he with the Kinde rgarten itself; that the Kindergarten Shrieks for a grave—-more wide, 
Do they need more assistance to conduct the work sat Pee ‘ 
factorily? drawing is disjointed. Mr. Poor himself strongly advo- A consciousness that if this thing endure 
I think that you will all recognize that these inquiries cated drawing of a mechanical character and made no "he common joys of life will dull the pain, 
were a pretty effective probe for Kindergarten information | point of appealing to imagination or to feeling for beauty. The high ideals of the grand and pure 
in regard to the work in the primary schools. I may say Miss Wiltse replied to Mr. Poor and said that the Die, as of course they must, 
here that these inquiries were prepared by three persons Kindergartners were not very ready to speak for them- | Of long disuse and rust. 
we rte » B 4 ave : deepest | selves, and as she was r te: ng now ina K rearten | r . 
connected with the Boston schools who have the dee; l It tl ] ; l ccteenenn. Seraahy tga. ene cyt Mhat is the worst. It takes supernal strength 
— : » Ki rvarten as ll ¢ j the general | she felt that she might speak for them. She con: re , ; ; 
interest in the Kindergarten as well as in the genera } | vy | . 0 e considered it lo hold the attitude that brings the pain ; 
. ati ; , “imary ‘acdes. wus unfair to judge the Kindergarte by a single visit . é 
educ ation ol ihe p! inary g! ule oO seeteatal en “- a iF gle 1S1t ; And they are few indeed but stoop at length 
1 ; ; > re es to ” } ry, it should be be . j ¢ > rk of , on . 
Now it was the summing up of the re pli to these moreover, h | be borne in mind that the work of the l'o something less than best, 
inquiries that enabled us to see with some degree of de-| Kinde c xpiintes this year was according to a new and exper lo find, in stooping, rest. 
finiteness the extent to which the Kindergarten influence | imental programme and could not be taken as wholly rep- 
e b 
was permeating those grades, and I presume that many | resentative of the work LITERATURE 
of you have seen in the Minority Report the results of | Miss Lucy Symonds, a Kindergarten trainer, said that 
these inquiries. Let me read them to you : jit was wrong to suppose that because Kindergartners | JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANYS BOOKS. 


Forty responses were made. Of these reports none indicated | advocated free-drawing they did not also give guidance 
a full recognition of the kindergarten spirit and methods in the | and direction to children’s work. 
work; three indicated the recognition of the kindergarten | 
methods to a large extent; twelve indicated the recognition of 
the kindergarten methods to some extent; eight indicated the | land, and expressed her belief that the principles of the | 
recognition of the kindergurten methods to a slight extent; | Kindergarten furnished the foundations for art instruction ; | 
seventeen indicated practically no recognition of kindergarten | 
methods in the primary instruction in form study and drawing 


The firm of Joseph Knight Com 


pany of this city have issued an 





Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks was called upon by Miss Gar- exceedingly strong catalogue of 
their recent publications, many of 
which are especially adapted to 
that harmony through mediation was the aim in all art the demands of a holiday season. 
work. 
” : _— Mrs. Hannah Johns Carter gave s » interesting | 
Masters’ recognition of the desirability of Kindergarten ’ ~ Md nico. — ee ee eee - 
examples of the expression obtained from children through | Victor Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray an Bulwer Lytton, 


In each case it is probably fair to assume that the Many standard library sets appear 





in their catalogue, new editions of 


principles and methods is greater than this reported degree Freed anne hil a . hich i ole 
of practice on the part of the primary teachers. | freedom, es said t vat while direction is to be desired it} which in two different styles appeal, the one to the modest 
[ think you will all admit that this is not precisely the may be won lothed by imagination and so touched by the | purse and the other to the more luxurious tastes of the 
result we ought to have here in Boston after an experience play of I eas gs en » be wearisome to the child. bibliophile. 
of tea years with the Kindergartens. 1 confess it was a Mrs. H. W. Chapin asked if the testimony given by Dr. Among the works especially adapted for the present 
ania aud a disappointment to me. And the only Mi ren in oeomana to the Kindergarten and to the work | season may be noted the volumes of the ‘World Classics ’ 
explanation for this state of things that was at all satis the Boston Primary Schools had been in possession of which include the literary gems of all times and countries. 

all of the Drawing Committee. Dr. McDonald replied | It is not intended to limit this dainty little series to any 


factory was that the course of instruction in Form Study 
that it had. |} narrow field, but it will include from time to time the 


and Drawing and Color in the primary grades had not} ’ ae ; . =— , ' 
taken suflicient account of Kindergarten methods and prin rhe general spirit of the meeting was evidently in | jewels of European literature, the romances of the Indes, 

| anear » » wweerarta oe . ° » alee . ans J ? ie a hi . ry 
ciples. The spirit of the teachers is all right, but they © ‘ = with the Kind rgarte n id as quote d by Dr. | tale 8 from Japan, China, Persia or Arabia, many of which 
want better gaidance and they ask for better guidance. McDonald, and so characteristic of his minority report. | will have for the reader the charm of novelty. 


: _ 4 | a ’ . > 
It still remains a mystery why the Kindergarten influence | Ihe dozen numbers of the World Classics already in 
‘ 


The condition of things made it seem impracticable to 
in the School Board should be opposed to the broad and | preparation include selections from English, French, Ger- 


base our primary grade instruction in Form-Study and 
generous Kindergarten spirit that permeates the minority | man and Russian authors, and among those which are al- 


Drawing upon a supposed familiarity with Kindergarten 
2: } a © , . * . ‘Tt’ ‘ . 
ready in print may be noted The Gold Bug by Edgar A. 


The more public discussion of this subject, the better} Poe. The story takes on an additional charm from the 


repr rt. 


principles, on the part of the tea hers; and so it was | 
thought advisable to reaffirm in the lowest primary grades | i 
two of the fundamental Kindergarten principles—unity in | the prospects for the Boston schools. rhe subject deserves | 
diversity, which Froebel has so beautifully set forth in the | serious thinking and conscientious handling. > 
use of the sphere, cube and cylinder, and the utilization of Holiday Journals. 

the free creative activities of the children. F The custom of celebrating the Christmas holidays with | 
Besides this, Froebel’s order of presenuiag the three special issues is becoming general among weekly papers | 
type-solids is that which conforms to a fundamental prin | ond is extending even to the dailies. Seme of the casneie 
ope Ars ae Sarr yee . ; lin this neighborhood are peculiarly attractive this year. 
This point has been very admirably set forth in a letter Fine Reston Badeteh. which it ve ale ed ‘deal 


receiver ew davs since from Miss Constance Mac"|_; 
I received a f . ‘ ‘ of good reading matter, last week expanded to the mam- 


<enzie of Philadelphia, who spoke before this Association | i . s ; 
Kenzie of I ety pe moth size of fifty pages, and added a series of fine portraits 
lof distinguished clergymen of this locality. 


| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

only a short time ago. She says: 
J | 
In Froebel’s second gift, the kindergarten method of present 
J 

| 

} 

| 

| 


The Brookline Chronicle, always interesting and one of 
ing first the sphere, second the cube ana last the cylinder, is | . ‘ - 5 
founded upon the psychological law of offering the strongest the neatest specimens of newspaper typography hereabouts, | 
possible contrasts, in order to make deep, lasting and clear cut 
impressions upon the little child's mind; and furthermore, upon 
a second law which emphasizes the importance of guiding a | rye: ’ : 
child to a knowledge that even widely contrasted objects have | Pres nted itself in handsomer guise than ever, bearing a 
important relations to one another and are connected by inter. | most prosperous holiday appearance. 
vening objects. Thus, while a child at first sees no similarity | Mr. Bell la wee the Maw’ ines eR 
Mw black and white, but is able clearly to differentiat cars, Sallaney's Pee the New Nation, celebrated the 
black and white, because they are offered in striking contrast, | 
without the distraction of the connecting series of various grays | 
it is important, as a second gift, and in order that he may ap- 
preciate the dependence of the last stage ofa series upon the 
| 


appeared in extended and illustrated fashion. 


The old established paper, the Dorchester Beacon, 


Christmas season by returning to the larger form in which 
it first appeared, and announcing that the enlargement is 


permanent. ‘This is a gratifying evidence of prosperity. 





’ } The Springfield Republics al oe » dailie ade ; 
first and the intermediates, that these intermediates shall also | pring  oty lican, among the dailies, made a 


be presented to him at the propertime. He thus, by and by, 
recognizes that there is no isolated fact or object im art or 
nature. 

Now, our committee having spent two years in earnest | Memorial to Theodore Parker. From Werther. Copyright, Joseph Knight Co. 
labor in considering the question of what the instruction in 


Christmas number of its last Sunday issue, doubling its | od 


| size and also doubling its always attractive features. 


A memorial window to Theodore Parker is to be un-/ dainty illustrations and superb typography, the latter 
. ‘ = ad ring 3 . > . ° ~ —— ° ‘ ° | ty ° ° , ‘ . . 
Form-Study and Drawing in the Boston schools should be, | veiled at the First Unitarian Church at West Roxbury, | needing no further praise than the statement that it issues 


have submitted the results of their labors to the Board | Sunday. It is a rose window in the chancel, the gift of the | from the University Press. A short biographical notice of 
And these results are now under consideration by the | parish in memory of their former pastor. Subject is an | the author gives additional interest to the work. It is 
public. It is a great pleasure to me, as a member of the Ideal Angel with flowing robes, outstretched arms, ex-| neatly bound in the prevailing style of the present season, 
committee, to have this Association take the matter of jtended wings and an upturned face, as in supplication displaying dainty die-work on side and back. 

Art Education in the schools up for consideration. You! which has a divine expression thereon. The wonderful ! Among the illustrated gift-books issued the present sea- 


have much to contribute to this movement. It has much | color effect is produced by the Tiffany process of hand | son by this firm, there is none more worthy of note than 
to give you. As Kindergartners you ought not to rest} wrought and drawn glass and no paint is used except on | William Black’s well-known A Princess of Thule. The 
. ay ; ance of v > work ¢ ne ; | ‘Ms. : . P ha, . 

content to have the influence of your work confined simply | the flesh parts. his is a fine example of the American | story, charming as it is, may be perused with added _pleas- 


to the Kindergarten period. It should extend through all | school and is the work of the liffany Glass and Decorating lure in so attractive a form, garnished with taking pen- 


the grades, and one of the most potent means of carrying Company of New York City. | sketches and truthful half-tone pictures. The story is well 
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ipted to illustration, being laid in a rugged and _ pictur- 
esque district, in which, of late. the travel-sated British 


trotters have turned with new and loudly voiced de- 


[The Cosy Corner Series, which consists to a large 
tent of original stories with reprints of well-known 
rites, is avother of the ventures of this enterprising 


ern. The books which are intended to supply half-an- 


‘’s entertaining reading at home, by the seaside, or in) even Wordsworth’s verses, though they possess almost every 


railway car, are beautifully printed in clear type and 
lustrated by pen sketches. They are of a convenient 


for the pocket, and include far some half-dozen 





s, among which may be noted Big Brother by Annie 
ws-Johnston ; Thompson Hall by Anthony Trollope 
y of a Short Life by Juliana Horatia Ewing, and A 
ence Rose by Ouida. 
\ work of excellent interpretation and of interest to us 
entitled Phrough Evangeline’s ( 


t It takes up its pleasant study of Aca 


try by Jeannette A 


y strated with ¢ s, hall-tones a1 a red plate 
+] ; , i » ; 

y the latte whit nay bet ed a representat 
Li convention al I \ ut I I excellent tinte 
of Evangeline’s country The k is admir 

able for the holiday season. 
sie ; ' : , 
Other publications of the firm may be noted, many of a 
' 1 P ,* Y 1} 
al character, among whieh may be especially me 
ed An Archer with Columbus, by Charles E. Brimbl 


. the story of a boy. of wit and courage, who served as 


=, 





in archer on one of vessels of Columbus; Timothy Dole 
new story of juvenile city low-life, by Juniata Salsbury 

and Feats on the Fiord, by Harriet Martineau, a story 
which was read and enjoyed by young people a generation 
ago, and one which is by no means lacking in interest to 
the young of the present time. 


DR. PARSONS’S POEMS. 





3y Thomas William Parsons. Boston: Houghton, 
tin & Co 
‘The publishers of this book have done a real service to 


terature, for they have collected in a neat volume poems 
of a very high value, which might otherwise have remained 
scattered, if not lost. In a Publishers’ Note prefixed to the 
volume (wherein, by the way, it is not difficult to recognize 
the graceful pen of Mr. H. E. Scudder) it is said: “ Dr. 
Parsons was singularly indifferent to his repute as a poet. 
For poetry and for his own poetic expression he cared 
greatly ; the permanence of his productions he left not in 
deed to chance but to the inherent vitality there might be 
in his verse, taking little pains to secure an andience, and 


none at all in his later years to making such collections and 


arranging his poems in su h order as would insure the at- 


tention of a world distracted by the demand of writers 


great and small.” 


*1) 
| 
i 


The contents of the book il 


is not a poem in it which appears to have been written for 


ustrate this statement; there 


the sake of the #50 more or less which might have been its 


price in a popular magazine; there is not a line in the book 
composed to display the author’s cleverness, or his erudi 


tion, or his fine feelings, or his knowledge of the world. or 


his love of scenery. Dr. Pars« ns’s VeTses were indited as 


spontaneously and naturally as a bird warbles in sprin 


time. But this is not to say that they are carelessly o1 
negligently made. On the contrary, everything that Dy 
Parsons wrote was done in the grand style, with the pre 


cision of a classic, with the vrace of a seventeenth century 
writer, with the brevity of an artist, with the nicety of 


scholar, and-above all with the melodiousness of amusiciar 


This is high praise, but it is not undeserved or extra 


gant. The fact that Dr. Parsons was never the fashion 


should not blind us to his real merits. Posterity will not 


care whether his contemporaries praised or neglected him;| tail and grace of sympathy. There is a magnificent 
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whether he belonged toa literary ‘ring’ or pursued his | moment at the end, where the lovers, clasped in each 
way in solitude. | other’s arms at the kindled stake, implore the old priest to 

One can always tell, some critic has remarked, whether | 
or not a given poet had an ear for music, for if he lacked it, | 


there will be a certain ruggedness in his verse, an oc 


metre. Byron's poetry shows his want of musical ear, | 


Emerson's defect in this regard is still more marked; and 


casional want of harmony and an occasional defect in- | | 
¢ | 
| 


ther good quality, are seldom musical, On the other hand, 
Burns's poems sing themselves, as the phrase is, and this is | 
equally true of Dr. Parsons’s lines. It is no wonder, then, | 
hat many of his pocms express, directly or indirectly, his | 


ve Of Tmhusi 


as, for example, the following, which I can 


} 

; } . j 
t lorbear quoting at leastin part: | 
' | 

UPON A LADY SINGING } 

Oft as my lady sang for me | 
Phat song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 

Of the grave and the rock and the cypress tree, 
Strange was the pleasure that o’er me stole, 


For t'was made of old sadness that lives in my soul, } 
* a. * + - * * | 
Like the smell of the vine, when its early bloom 


Sprinkles the green lane with sunny perfume, | 


I 


icate fragrance filled the room; 
W hethe t came from the vine without, 
irose from her presence, I dwell in doubt 


ght shadows played on the pictured wall 





I 
From the maples that fluttered outside the hall, 


And hindered the daylight—yet, oh! not all, | 
l ittle for that all the forest would be | 
S : sunbeam she was to ine | | 

| 
When my sense returned, as the song was o’er 
I fain would have said to her, “ Sing it once more’ 


But soon as she smiled my wish I forbore | 
Music enough in her ook I found | 
And the hush of her lip seemed sweet as the sound. 
In some re Sp cts, as in the cone iseness ot his language 


and in his love for Italian subjects, Dr. Parsons reminds 


one of Rogers—a certain Samuel Rogers, whose Italy, illus 


trated by one Turner, is still a book dear to the hearts of a 





few antiquated persons among us, though the present age 
knows it not. Dr. Parsons, however, as is shown in the 
poem just quoted, had to the full that sensuous element 





which is an important part of the poetic nature, and which 
Rocers lacked From The White Islander. Copyright, The Century Co, 
wu is a . 


} ‘ ; } + ‘ ‘ > 
what chief y was his theme; what had he | Say over them, across the flaming death, the sacramental 


If it be askes 
¥ whicl alue. 1 t] ; ee ‘ 
o say which was of value, apart from the grace and pleas-| marriage-words. 


niness of is expression, perhaps the true answer would One cares the more for America that her young history 


be that he gave form and voice to certain thouchts and 


has such moments: the more for American literature, that 
' , , : : ‘ 
sentiments which ordinary men vaguely feel. Chis is no} an author has the courage and the skill to recognize and re- 


light task; in fact, itis very nearly what Emerson describes produce them. 


as the function of the ideal poet. Nor is there any want} The scene of Miss Grace King's Balcony Stories (New 
In our poet ol mat deeper, ethical element, which, after| yo.4. ‘The Century Co.) is laid chiefly in New Orleans, 
AP ny lt Pag? = RROnmhy Sat Cone. te sanee.ah hoagie te | and they deal largely with people of the Creole race. The 
and for itself. ‘The last thing in the book is a sonnet called stories are with one exception slight and sketchy, but 
SURSUM CORDA ! pleasantly written, and so far as they possess humor and 


Whence comes this peace? In truth it doth surpass 
Man's understanding—who can tell me whence? 


Wretched I was and weak, and went to mass 


pathos there qualities are genuine. The tale called Anne 
Marie and Jeanne Marie, however, sounds a really tragic 
In such dismay as unbelief will bring 
A thing of iron with a heart of brass. 
Sut even as I knelt a peace immense 


| note, though it be tragedy of a homely sort. This tale is 
like one of Millet’s pictures of peasant folk; and it pro- 


Plcadiet aay taal & velnk Bhukh ib tax duces a similar impression upon the mind. What more 
Asperges me, and then I shall! be clean. 

Oh, sprinkle me with hyssop! If you can 
Thereby make white again as Wayland snow 
Drifted in orchards this worn spirit of mine, | & 


And I will come again, thou white-robed man, 


need be said in praise of it? 





PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Prang & Co. (Boston) offer, according to their 


And thr li the mist of many things divine | pleasant holiday custom, an immense variety of novel and 
l through the s any rs , | ¢ ’ 


Shall at thy Sursum Corda! leap from woe |charming cards and booklets, suitable to convey the 


. season’s greeting 7 friend to friend. Among se 
beauty, as the reader will doubtless | °°@°°"* &! tings from iong the 


There is a peculiar 


have felt, in the strange particularity of the phrase “ white | "4 be noted the quaint ‘calendar of the cities’; in which 
~ F F ip ‘ 2a, ¢ ‘ »yeg ‘@ ehs 16 av ‘ 
os Warland enow, Gciled in cocharda.” Mét call au Boston appears as a super-cultured —shall we say Rad- 


] 


. . . » liffe ce a) it Tr r “a *rities 
the conventional expression ‘white as snow,’ the poet says cliffe College girl’ with ponderous volume and critical 


“ Wavland snow ’—-Wayland bein the quiet country eye-glass, all complete; Philadelphia as a sanctimonious old 
i an sno — f i g . » ‘” “Y Q ’ 


' ‘ : Quaker; Washington as a spread-cagle orator; Chicag 
village which he loved, and which he associated with spot- Quaker; Wa hing y! ie I bg ipl hicago 
; . | beating the World’s Fair drum, with a fatted and be- 
less snow; but even this phrase was too general, so i) 


. ribboned pig trotting alongside; with other conceits as 


itensely did he feel the simile, and therefore he adds, 


; ” : aint. exquisite booklet brings ‘ Pansies . 
‘ Drifted in orchards,” and thus he calls up the picture quaint An xquisit 100 wings ‘Pansies, for 


which his own eyes had seen, and which he presents to thoughts,’ with illustrations of pansies of many hues, and 

ti once of Ck va a pe LE suitable descriptive verses. Whittier’s homely, pleasant 
it e OT t - aders lay allon. 3 ad . 

7 H. C. Merwin. | verses on ‘ Pumpkin Pie’ are published in form of a slice 


: of that toothsome luxury, and brilliantly illustrated. A 
The White Islander (New York: The Century Co.) is | card rather cruelly suggestive of the present highly inclem- 
one of those actual as possible dramatic moments of Ameri-| €nt season, is a wee bird carolling his good wishes under 
can history which Mrs. Catherwood, in the fashion for|# big umbrella, in a rush of swirling snow. ‘A Winter 
which we cannot too much thank her, has selected, isolated, | 50ng’ has poetie binding of pale green and white, stamped 
and realized for us, by making of it a brief, graphic, beauti- “with mistletoe. A very delicious card shows our old 
fully told tale. The scene is a fur-trading post on Lake | friends the brownies playing at see-saw, masquerading as 
Michigan, in the old brave, perilous, adventurous days; and all sorts of folk: a brownie policeman, gripping his club 
later, a remote and little-known island in the lake, on which | ferociously; a brownie * Tommy Atkins,’ his ridicnlous cap 
lives ‘The White Islander,’ a young French girl, brought | 8€t rakishly askew; a brownie savage in war paint, fear- 
up by Indians and destined to be the wife of a chief. some to see. A lovely card pictures a tranquil, golden 
The story is powerfully dramatic, and escapes the sen- | S¥0set, with written beneath, the tender lines 
3e Christ to-day your guest, 


sational only by its fidelity to known history, and by its im- 
: : A ? A And bring you of His best— 





Fl eh, | 2 Toes, Samsdenieel 7. ee Ae 
ssioned, appealing, deep humanity. Vhe life of the Sweet peace, and Heavenly res 
] 1 , . . . . . 
young trader. saved from the general massacre of his race ‘ Pools in the Sand,’ beautifully illustrated with pietures 


by his adoy ted Indian brother, and put under the protec. of blue sea-spaces, muses, in verse, on the saying of our 
tion ol the . W hite Islander’ only to bring scathe and = aiagen 1 lost Bishop, “ All divisions of sect or creed are but 
row to them both, is pictured with wonderful illusion of de- pools upon the ocean’s shore!’ 


These are but a few hints of the charming fancies, gay 











as 


; 
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or grave, that are to be chosen from, in Prang’s exhaustless 


holiday collection. Every one will there find scene or sen-| will be a welcome relief to any one satiated with the mod- | 


timent to his taste, and to the taste of the friend he desires 
to remember. 


The larger pieces, in mats for framing, include repro- | 


ductions of ‘ Doves,’ by A. Miessner ; ‘ Celestine,’ by Burn- 
ham Rigby; ‘ Good-night,’ by Ida Waugh, and a comical 
cat-fantasy called ‘Thomas's Orchestra.’ These are truly 
exquisite works of art. 








On Sunny SHoreEs. By Clinton Scollard. With Illustrations 
by Margaret Landers Randolph. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 

Prof. Clinton Scollard, who has so recently given to us 
that charming book, Under Summer Skies, has equalled or 
excelled his former effort in his new book, On Sunny 
Shores. As in the former work, the author presents bits 
of foreign travel, thumb-nail sketches so to speak, which 
are well written and which possess a freshness and a charm 
which one can not always find in travellers’ notes of 





Wishing Gate near Grasmere. 


From On Sunny Shores. Copyright, Charles L. Webster & ¢ 


Europe. The first portion of the new book is devoted to 
rural England, with attractive Wanderings down the Wye, 
and An Isle of Wight Pilgrimage. Germany presents A 
Tramp down the Neckar and some bits in the ‘Tyrol 

None of the sketches are more pleasing than those in- 
spired by the sunny skies of Italy and the seatimental sur 
roundings of the Lake of Como. It is a slip of the pen, 
however, which makes the Villa Strebelloni look down upon 
Bellaggio; for any one who has viewed from this throne 
the beauties of the branching lakes will ever connect with 
Villa Serbelloni, a paradise on earth. Classic Greece and 
oriental Syria furnishes each a sketch or two to this charm- 
ing literary programme, the whole forming a bright 
reminder to one who knows the countries and a charming 
introduction to one who has that pleasure in view. 

In its tasteful and delicate binding, and with the wealth 
of beautiful sketches by Margaret L. Randolph, the book 





Rothay Arch at Haven Cottage. 


From On Sunny Shores. Copyright, Charles L. Webster & Co. 


will carry pleasure wherever it goes and will prove a 
strong addition to the tempting gift-books of the present 
season. 


Among the recent educational works issued by Ginn & 
Company may be noted a volume of French prose entitled 
Popular Science, edited and annotated by Jules Luquiens, 
Professor of Modern Languages at Yale. The selections, 
of which there are seven, include Histoire du Telescope by 
Albert Levy; Comment arrivera la Fin du Monde by 
Camille Flammarion; La Mer de Sargasse by A. Milne- 
Edwards; and L’Eclairage de Paris, by Maxime Du Camp 
and others. The selections belong to the department of 
popular science, permitting the display of the author's 
fancy or brightness, and blending at the same time instruc- 
tion with interest. 


To Right the Wrong, by Edna Lyall ( New York: 
Harper & Brothers), is a story of Cromwellian days. One 
scarcely knows whether to call it a novel or a romance, but 
the reader who feels its charm will not quarrel with its 
designation. The story has action, warmth and color; the 
author is not weighed down by her historical details, neither 
do the characters indulge in a jargon half-unintelligible to 
modern ears. Throughout the entire book there is a fine 
rendering of that passion for freedom that really wove 
itself all in with the Puritan’s religion until the two were 
practically indistinguishable. The finer — what one may 
call the Miltonic—Puritanism supplies the author with 
her hero and heroine, and Original Sin Smith, the villain, 
represents the baser sort ; while Hampden, Pym and Crom- 
well appear among the historical characters. 

The plot itself is of the most obvious kind — the usual 
brothers who take opposite sides, the maiden who confirms 
the ‘traitor’ in his choice of party and marries him; with 
the customary reconciliation at the close of the strife; but 


the telling, alike in its broad effects and delicate touches, 


| erninity of realism. The illustrations are fairly good, 
|though one might wish for a little more of a soldierly 
posture on the part of these wearers of jack-boots; while 


in one illustration (facing page 310) the artist has made a 


tutor of ‘ four and-thirty ’ a spectacled gentleman of at least 
seventy years. 

Considering the Puritan’s intimate knowledge of the 
Old Testament, Hampden would scarcely have ascribed to | 
Solomon, Agur’s prayer for “ neither poverty nor riches ’ 
though the expression occurs in the Book of Proverbs. 


NOTES. 


Here is a story lately told by Mr. Hall Caine concern- 
ing Wilkie Collins : The most successful character in The 
Woman in White was not a woman, but a man—Fos« o, the 
fat villain. When the book was produced every body was 
talking about the fat villain. Whilst the author was stay- 
ing with his mother, a lady visitor came. This lady said 
to Collins: “ You seem to have made a great success with 
your villain in The Woman in White. I have read the 
book, I have studied this villain, but he is not half a villain: 


you don’t know a real villain; you have imagined this vil 


lain I know a villain, and the next time you want to doa 


villain, come tome. I am very close to one; I have got 





*I doubt your painful Pedants who 


‘18 


one constantly in my eye—in fact, it is my own husband !” 
Wilkie Collins often told tl tory, but withheld the name 
of the lady. t was the wife of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


S. Baring Gould’s new work, Cli ip dack Zita, is in| 


course of issue by J. Selwin Tait & Sons Apart from his | 
WW ! ertul hK l is aA WI er, Ny Cie ld isthe highest ] vine 
suthority on the wonderft fen-life in the Lincolnshire 


inarshes, and the book is said to | as full 


of strong local | 
color as Lorna Doone, which it somewhat resembles. | 
Miss Edna Lyall’s picturesque novel of To Right the | 


Wrong has been so successful that the American publish- | 
ers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers, have just issued a second 
edition 
| 

A new and cheaper edition of Holland and Rockstro’s | 
interesting Life of Jeuny Lind will be issued immediately | 
by the Seribners 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce for publication in Feb- 
lary, in their International Modern Lange 


Riehl’s Burg Neideck, edited 


i, With notes and introduction, 


age Series, 


by Charles B indy Wilson, Professor of Modern Languages 


and Literature, lowa State University. 


lon. Robert C. Winthrop, who was Speaker of the 
House about half a century ago, has contributed to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for January his reminiscences of Daniel 
W ebster, partic ularly in regard to his reply to Hayne and 
his general methods of preparation for his wonderful ora- | 


torical effects. Mr. Winthrop is one of the few men living | 





| 
who knew Webster intimately in his prime, and this paper | 
is one of unusual significance. | 
Mr. Alexandre Dumas says, in his preface to the new | 
edition of the Three Musketeers, that he found his father | 
one evening visibly depressed and with red eyes. “ What 
is the matter?” asked his son. “I have just killed Por- 
thos,” said his father. 


The children’s stories which Rudyard Kipling is now 
writing for St. Nicholas are attracting wide attention. 
Toomai of the Ek phants —a tale of a little bov who wit-| 
nessed the dance of the wild ele phants in the jungle — 
which is in the December number, will be followed by 


Mowegli's Brothers, in January 


the latter the story of a 
}‘man’s cub,’ a child, which was adopted by a family of 
wolves and grew up to manhood as a wild animal of the 
jungle. 
| Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just published Italian 
Gardens, by Charles A. Platt, in which are pictured in 
| detail many of the most notable and beautiful examples of 
| landscape gardening in Italy, both urban and rural. It is 
illustrated from photographs, and contains a colored frontis- 
| piece. The book aims to be suggestive as well as dk scrip 
| tive. 
The catalogue of a Portion of the Library of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse which is being printed in an edition of 
| sixty-five copies, for subscribers, will contain many hitherto 
junpublished poems — including the followiig quatrain, by 
Austin Dobson, ‘ Upon Perusal of This Work ’ 
ogue itself ): — 


( the cata- 


Can read a Dictionary through; 
But he must be a dismal dog 
Who can’t enjoy this Catalogue !” 

The publishing house of Miles & Thompson is about to 
issue a work entitled Ornaments in Music — Described 
and Illustrated — from the pen of the well-known Boston 
musician, Mr. Harry F. Fay. Its general appearance is 
attractive and dainty, and creditable to both author and 
publishers. 

Miss Maria Parloa has gone abroad again. It was in 


‘ 


8 when she last went on a professional visit, and the in- 
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| formation then obtained was employed in part in the mak- 
ing of one of her books, called First Principles of House- 
hold Management. This time Miss Parloa is to make a 
long stay—perhaps for several years. For the present she 
will reside in l’aris, though it is her intention to make trips 
into the country for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of 
domestic life in France. As an associate editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Miss Parloa will contribute a series 
of articles on this subject; and she is also to continue writ- 


ing for Good Housekeeping,as she has done since the 


| initial number. 


Mrs. Mary G. L. Underwood has a charming short 


| story, Mrs. Sandham’s Antique Bowl, in last week Satur 


day’s Transcript. 

The historical works of Mr. John Fiske, published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are among the most in 
teresting as well as the most important recent contributions 
to this branch of study. Mr. Fiske is perhaps best known 
through his American Revolution, Discovery of America, 
Critical Period of American History (1783—1789), Begin- 
nings of New England, War of Independence, Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States. 

The New York State Society of the Sons of the Ameri 


n Revolution gave a dinner in honor of Mr. Fiske last 
Saturday evening, on the anniversary of the throwing of 
the tea into Boston harbor, 120 years ago. Mr. Fiske, in 


responding to the toast, ‘The Tea Party and the Legend 





ee iN)” 
tate Swhuwdithe, 


Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


in which it was Clothed,’ made an address which was an 
admirable historical statement of that notable incident in 
the uprising of the Colonies. 

In opening his address, Mr. Fiske said: “Let us see 


what the Tea Party was. You will remember that the ob- 


{noxious duties imposed by Charles Townshend’s act of 


1767 had all been repealed in 1771 except the small duty 


| on tea which had been retained by Parliament purely as a 


matter of principle, in case it should ever be thought wise 
totry the question with America. What question? The 
question as to the principle of taxation without representa- 
tion. There was another factor in the case, less obvious, 
but extremely important. When that tea was kept on the 
tax list it was purely a political move. All question of 
revenue was left inabeyance. Ordinary commercial trans- 
actions, moreover, played a very subordinate part. The 
Americans had formed associations pledged to abstain 
from tea-drinking; whenever they solaced their nerves 
with the belligerent beverage, they smuggled it from Hol- 
iand. When the East India Company’s tea ships were 
sent to America in 1773, it was simply a device for entrap- 
ping the people into accepting the tea with its odious badge. 
Things had become so arranged that the Americans could 
buy this tea with its duty, cheaper than they could smuggle 
it from Holland. They were thus to be ensnared into sur- 
rendering the great principle at issue. Under these circum- 
stances the sending of the tea was simply a_ political chal- 
lenge. It was a momentous question to be settled by the 
deliberate sense of the American people.” 

Of the difficulties under which Francis Parkman labored 
Julius H. Ward says in The Forum, “‘ The Oregon Trail’ 
was dictated to his companion among the savages, and all 
his other volumes were dictated to a member of his family, 
who prepared them for the press. When I asked to be 
allowed to see his manuscripts he replied, ‘1 have none.’ 


He could not bear the strain of writing, and it was only 


with the utmost care and seclusion from excitement that 





he could work at all. For half a century he lived of ‘re- 
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pressed activity’ (these are his own words), ioviea his | 


mind wholly unimpaired, but unable to use it beyond a 
er:ain limit, on the penalty of having it taken away | 


” } 


ym him. 
The January Harper’s Magazine, which appeared on 
e 22d inst., counts among its attractive features the 
st part of Mr. George du Maurier’s novel, Trilby, with 
s own illustrations the concluding paper describing and 
strating Mr, Edwin Lord Weeks’s journey across Persia 
caravan; The West and East Ends of London, by Rich 
Harding Davis; a short story of New York life, by 
. Brander Matthews; and a tale of the Wild West, by 
Mr. Owen Wister, called Balaam and Pedro. The hero 
the last-named sketch is a spirited Wyoming horse with 
cruel master. 
Professor Boyesen is quoted as relating a conversation 
vith Ibsen: “ When I mentioned the word America, Ibsen 
red up’; ‘ America,’ hy exclaimed, ‘ that noisy frog-pond 
where every contemptible little frog pops his head out of 


his little pond, and croaks away at his contemptible senti- 


nt 


NEW BOOKS. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH. By Caleb Davis Bradlee, D. D 
joston: Geo H Elis. Price, $1.5 


ELsiz: A CurIstTMAS SToRY. From the Norwegian of Alexan 
dre L. Kjelland, by Miles Me —_ Daw son Chicago 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. A Novel. By Richard 
Garbe. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. Price, 75c 


tue Recirpek FoR DIAMONDS sy C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne. Tow: 
and Country Library, No.129. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, 50c. 


[ue CENTURY MAGAZINE. May, 1893, to October, 1893. New 
York: ‘ihe Century Co. 


Sr. Nicworas. An illustrated Magazine for Young Folks 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. ‘Iwo Vols. November, 
1892, to April, 1893; May, 1894, to October, 1893. New York: 
‘The Century Co. 


tHe Turrp ALARM. A Story of the New York Fire Depart 
ment. By James L. Ford. New York: Brentano's. Boston: 
For Sale by Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. : 


TimotHy Dorie. A Story for Boys. By Juniata Salsbury 
liiustrated. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. For Sale by Dam 
rell & Upham. Price, $1 25. 


FEATS ON THE Fiorp. By Harriet Martineau. Tllustrated 
Boston: Jeseph Knight Co. For Sale by Damrell & Upham 
Price, $1.50. 


[HRovGH EVANGELINE’S Country. By Jeannette A. Grant 
lilustrated. Boston: Joseph Kuight Co. For Sale by Estes 
& Lauriat. Price, $2 00 


An ARCHER WITH CoLUMBUs. By Charles E. Brimblecom 
liiustrated. Boston: ey -~ph Knight Co. For sale by W. B 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1 2 

lune THOUGHTS OF THE iiviehok Marcus AURELIUS ANTO 
nius. Long’s Translation. Edited by Kdwin Ginn. Boston 
Ginn & Co, Price, $1.30 


[He BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. A 
Study in Exchteenth Century Literature. By William Lyo 
Phelps. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.10. 


Vereru’s Avew LEichth Book. Edited for the Use of Schools 
By John Tetlow, D. Sc. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 50c. 


lHE Goitp Bue, By Edgar Allen Por. Illustrated by Mittis 
World Classics. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. For Sale by 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, $1.00 


A Princess oF THULE. By William Black. Illustrated. Bos 
ton: Joseph Kuight Co. For Sale by Estes & Lauriat 
Price, $2.00. 

CHRISTMAS AT THoMPSON HaLu. A Tale. By Anthony Trol 
lope. Illustrated. Cosy Corner series. Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co. For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 50c 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF WILLIAM E. Russeuu. Selected 
and Edited by Charlies ‘lheodore Kusseli. Jr. With an In 
troduction by Thomas Wentworth Higyiuson Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $2 50. 





[Lion Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- | 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand [ustruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of | 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as | 
PRIVATE SECRETrARIES 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


BOSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 

its hew and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 

Bay 


A PREPARATORY CLASS 


to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens | 


Jan. 2d, 94 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 


Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston, 


[he Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencn, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LaTIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


NEw England Conservatory of Music. 





Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 


and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting. 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumenta!, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 6. DEVEREUX. 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 

INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Kraula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class n Modelling. Students have free ac 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Five Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES 


Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
ARS. E. B. CLARK, 
630 Washington St., Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elvcution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 


Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
= Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, i 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
sy JOHN 8. CLARK, 
Price 2 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publi 


cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


46 Washington St. 


i7 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston New York Chicago. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction, Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Mulitary drill in 
University companies. Ketined home. Summer school fitting 
ior college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla Schovl to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.’—J. G. SHurMAn, President 
of Cornell University. 


Eerevars Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek,* Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. ‘Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


RADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. 
passed for comfort and health. 


course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


A OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Giils, limited to fifty ; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 


M *: JOHN O’NEILL 
Master of the Italian School, 


Well known and acknowledged in Boston as the TRUE 
TEACHER OF 


MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 


Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. VOICE CULTURE 
and developmeut greatly accelerated by his masterly concord 
ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro 
duction. 


NO WEAR AND TEAR IN TRAINING. 


HE Reed School, 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Courses include all studies required at American and Eng- | 


Several positions open. Young | 


3uildings unsur- | 
Twenty-tive acres —twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general | 


BOS STON COMMON WEALTH. 11 


K' ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
ph young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
| Will begin September 20, 1893. 
Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
| west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
| best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
| efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
| to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict milfary 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 
| Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 

logue address the Kector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


| BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
| regular course for 189293 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
| learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for protit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CoLByY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
| Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam, Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send tor a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W, GILE, President ad Interim. 


= Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Licreased attention to Modern Languages, 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened, Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEA NNETTE VAN BUREN 


H EFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoédlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 

| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, Freuch and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 


compan Musical College, 

ILLINOIS. 

Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 








M™:: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
| practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
| retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
| and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL _ 
OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4ith Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
| work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of musie taught. Appointments unsurpassed 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


Th Highland Military Academy, 

} 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 


lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begins | Careful Training. Home Influences. 


October 3, 1893. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 


of Yale’ 
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ALWAYS, RELIABLE. 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 


the way and the first disappointment was 
Four Large voppwrta gh Dressed wn durable: bat the event TE ead that the 
Kid, Colors . . akenin) et a a ok ae 
Four Large Buttons ” Dressed absence of the trunk was a providential 
~ ’ F we | blessing Not being obliged to change cos- 
i c we 1.36 | Diessing. - + a ang 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed |tumes, she talked more and more to the 
Kid, Colors . . 1.59 | point than ever. The girls are now prac- 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed | tising her precepts with great enthusiasm. 
Kid, Black rd 1.75 Slee ylessness seems to be Mr G!) udistone’s 
a F large Buttons, Undressed { 63 | Chief Seubiet and it is only of late years | 
olors anc ae “te De ’ . | 


our Medium Buttons, Undressed 


Kid, Colors and Black . . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 

ors and Black . 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black . D> 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed. Kid, 

Colors and Black. . > 2.00 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orsand Black . ... - 2.25 
Men's Two Button ..... 1.50 | 
Men's Two Clasp Ce: ey a 1.50) 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fittin giove made, and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents 


Winter Street, Boston. 





The Well-known 


Comfort” 


@EGISTEREO TR 


Corsets. 


Whole in the back, laced on the sides—free 
from bones; still a ‘perfect support, so made 
that the weight of al/ clothing is on the shoul 
ders, recommended by physicians as_ being 
“unsurpassed for ease and health.”’ Can_be 
proc ured in Boston of Isaac D. Allen & Coa., 
jeo. E. Allen, John G. Ford, W. P. Bigelow 
& Co . Shepard, Norwe ll & Co., Lally & Collins, 
and other retail dealers, as well as all Whole 
sale Houses. If your dealer does not have them, 
send for circular, or come to the office, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., 


-atented 


AOEMARK 


Roston,. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


| Will annihilate corns, bun- 
| jons and all troubles of the 
eet. 

1 Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
payescis ns. Send for pam 
phiet. Order by mail. 

EDMUND MILLER, 


8c Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 
Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 












Unnatural 








Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving shows alate 
style of these goods, They are 
\ made of genuine Flerence 
Koaitting Silk. Whatever 
the design,all real Dlorence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
4 pair in a box, bearing the 
brand *‘ Fforence’’ on one 
<a end, The pattern shown 
sa here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, ane in 
cold climates are far 
more durable, and 
quite as elegant and fashion- 
able as the best of gloves Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASs. 


A FEW LOTS. 


at 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
Your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 
By maor call Cc 





ilfrom 
12 to.2. 


P. Delaney. 





“CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Annie Jenness Miller came Wash- 


from 


|ington to give a talk to the girls of Lasel| 
Seminary on the Art of Dressing. The 


| 


i that it has bothered him. 


j ment salaries— 


| 
| 


trunk containing the gowns with which she 
usually illustrates her talks had been lost on 


It used to be said 
| that he could go home at any hour, lie down 
the tell Mrs. Gladstone when he 
wanted to be up and be asleep in a very few 
minutes. Indeed, to this happy faculty was 
ascribed much of the 
he enjoyed. 


Daniel E. 


on sofa, 


(ren. Sickles draws two covern- 


-one as member the 


from New York 


a ot 


House 


and one as a major- 
| general on the retired list of the army—and 
the government authorities are looking into 
| the legality of the thin If he has to give 
| BP on of the places, it is said that he wi 
retire from Congress, as he prizes greatly 
the military honor : 

When Joachim, the great violinist, 7 4 
his annual visit to England in February. ix 
will probably be accompanied by his daug] 
ter, Fraulein Joachim, who will then make 
her first appearance in England as a singer 
Frau Joachim, her mother, has long enjoved 
the reputation of being one of the Lest con- | 
cert singers in Germany. 

Governor McKinley has received from 
David P. Secor of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
copy of the hymn ‘ America,’ written by the 
author, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, 
now living at Newton Centre, Mass. Las 
summer at the World's Fair, the venerable 
writer gave five copies, one to Russia, one 


BOSTON COMMONWEAL r Po. 


| 


|with solid vestibuled express, 


vigorous health which | 


| return from New York the steamer hai ion 


Pier 40, North River, at 5.30 P.M. daily, | 
except Sunday, connecting at New London | 
leaving at 
5-15 M. and arriving in Boston at 9.00 | 
A.M. Special train for Worcester and all} 
| points in northern New England leaves the 
pier at the same time. Passengers via the 
Norwich line are sure of a 
rest, the entire trip being inside. Long island | 
Sound, rough water not a known. 

sure ir tickets read 
| New England. 


A. 


yo 


Useful Gifts. 
The Metropolitan Rubber Company call 


attention tot 


ui 


espe lal 


| 


good night's | 


ia New York 3 


ieir full line of mack- | 


i 


| intoshes just received, also fine umbrellas | 
and imported rubber toys. These toys| 
range in price irom a tew cents up to} 
several doilars and are the very best kind | 
ot a toy to buy for the litle ones, as they | 

are indestructuble and the baby can knock | 
them about to his heart’s content. In fact, 

one Is surprised to find such a variety ot | 


articles made from rubber, that seem to be | 


to Japan, one to Italy, one to Denmark and | 


one to Spain. e to be the 


museums of the 


rhey 


Se VE 


ar 
} 
rai ¢ 


placed in 


l ries. 


int 





Mr. P. (¢ 
his first appearance since his Ex 
in a recital at Chickering Hall 
evening before a good sized 
was assisted by Miss Ellen 
Miss Marie E. Seitz and Mr. 
in vocal selections, Mr. Ku 
Mr. M. T. ¢ shan, reader. 


Two very remarkable Napoleonic relics 
are in the market. One the theatre at 
Elba which the exiled emperor caused to be 
built at Partoferralio. The second far 
more interesting. It consists of a pictur- 
esque villa on the road from Genappe to 


. Shortis, the banjo soloi 
; 1ropean 
last Sunday 
He 
and 


rd 
and 


audience. 
A. Moore 
T. E. Cliff 
gler, pianist, 
vali: 


is 


Is 


Mont St. Jean, where Napoleon dined and 
slept on the night of June 17, 1815, and 
from the beautiful garden of which he 


planned the battle of Waterloo, leaning on 
the low wall which commands 
of all the surrounding country, and here 
held his last council of war. <A great deal of 
the original furniture has been preserved. 


a 














During Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Sir Ar- 
thur Hayter at Southill Park he planted an 
|} evergreen oak on the beautiful lawn near the 
| house, and spent the most of one afternoon 
}at Bagshot Park, where he drank tea with 
ithe Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and 
inspected their fine collection of Orier nt al 
| furniture, hangings and sporting trophies. 
| 
Morse and Foss. 
| Inevery parcel of diamonds, or any pre- 
jcious sione, in fact, imported, there 1s al 
| ways a cho a cream, SO to speak. 
| In buying their stock, Messrs. Morse & 
Foss make a specialty of selecting the very 
|finest stones from lots offer » and are 
thereby able to give their customers supe- 
|rior gems at prices usually charged for 
i those less desirable. 
| = - 
New York and New England Train 
Service. 
| The train service of the New York a: 
| New England railroad is second to none. 
| Its employees will be found polit fable 
and efficient. Its equipment, nger 
coaches, parlor, dining and buffet cars are 
models of perfecti on. Its “ White train’ 
to New York is known the country over 
It leaves Boston daily at 3 P. M. from the 
Summer street station and is due 1 New 
York ato P.M. The equipment cons ‘ists 0 
a parlor buffet smoker, parlor chai ca 


dining car and passenger coaches. 
train leaving Boston at 12 o’clock noon 
except Sunday, carries parlor and d 
cars and is due in New York at 6 P. M.. 


ning via Hartford. This tr aves 'N \ 
York on the return at 12M the Norw 

line boat train leaves at 7.05 P. M. daily 
except Sunday. The train is a solid vest 
buled one and runs direct the boat 
New York is reached at7 A. M. On the 








panorama | 
he | 





POINT? 


THAT 


inated in 1810, by an Old 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
overeighty years except for the FACT 
ae it possesses extraordinary merit. 


r INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


a NSON'S | 


‘AnopY' 


A. - 4; and dealers say 


penetrating 4 always 
Can't sell any other ki 

Stopa Pain Somee, Inflammation in Rody or Lieni 

Cures Summer Complaints, Colic a +d Cholera Morbus 


Every Mother {sry yy 


ANODYNE LINTMENT in the 
house for Couch Youds, Bronchitix, Catarrh, Rhet 
muti<m, Soreness, Lame Back, Stiff Joints 
Pamphlet free | every where Price, 
Bix botiles, § 


jou Nw & Boston. Mass. 


AND 


Diamond Jewelry. 


A carefully selected stock 
Moderate Prices. 


Morse & Foss 


120 TREMONT STREET 


and 3 Hamilton Place. 


Although orig 


ee aling 


s2.0, 1. VM 





at 


just the thing tor Christmas gifts. Call 
and inspect tneir goods betore going else- 
where 

Growing Up With the Country Too 

Siow. 

Being tired of working for a salary, | de- 
cid » go West nd grow up witn the 
country. i invested in real estate and be 
came land poor, and was obliged to make a 
l gy lor my wite and chiidren some other 

, i saw Mr. Morehead’s experience in 

e plating business by accident in an old 
newspap Ll d as he did, sent $5 to 
fe oe » & Co., ot Columbus, Uhio, and 
went to work plating first In my Own neigh- 
borhood, and touna | did so well tuat I 
hired a — and he brought in the plating, 
| Which a did at my house. ‘There is plenty | 
of money out West here, if you only know | 
how to get it, and | hope my experience | 
will help anybody who is having a hard 
time. i made last week $12 and the week 
previous $13.14. Anybody can get circu- 
lars by writing to Deluo & Co., Columbus, 
Uhio KOBERT LINDSAY. 

How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Haii’s Catarrh Cure. 

k. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have known F. J. 
Cheney tor the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieVe him perfectly honurable in all business 
trafiisactious aud Qoancially able to carry out 


auy 


vbUugalons Made by luelr frin. 
Wrst & ‘TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
loledo, 0. WatpinG, KiNNAN & MAR- 
Vin, Wholesale Vrugy Luledo, UO. 

Hali’s Cure is taken internally, 
acling direcldy upon the bloud and mucous 


isls, 
Catarrh 


Surfaces of the system. Jestimvunials sent 
tree, Price 75e. per botue. Suid by all 
Druggists. 








Pecatt's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
fect food— palatable, 
easy of nanieniutiogs, and 
n 1 appetizer ; these are 
erything to those who 
losing flesh and 
strength. 


rT 
i 


DL 


The combina- 
ion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Ourck 
Flesh Bui lng in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


cy 
> 
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Prepared by Scr 


tt & Bowne. Chemista, 
New York. Sc 


id by ail druggists. 








READY DECEMBER 18. 


MOZOOMDARS 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 

Author. Cloth, red edges, pages, 


price $1.50. 
t J 


al 
33° 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid’ 
on receipt of price by 


CEO. H, ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, BOSTON. | 


ROOMS 233 and 234. 








_ ESTABLISHED 1788, BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 






Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


HEATING 





FURS. 


H. CRINE, the FURRIER, 


Offers Unexcelkd Value in 


RELIABLE FURS 


Of All Kinds, for Ladies and Gents. 


Rest Quality. Leading Styles. 
Lowest Prices. 


Custom Work a Specialty 
FURS Re-dyed and Made Over. 


H. GRINE, Practical FURRIER 


15 and 17 AVON ST. 








DEC. 23, 1893 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 








Big Discount 


this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retall. 
70 Washington Street, Buston, 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The only event of moment in the dramatic 
week has been the appearance of Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, as Shylock, at the 
Globe Theatre. When one remembers that 
any actor of to-day has, in essaying this 
role, to measure himself against more than 

ne of the grandest traditions of the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage, one must congratulate 
Mr. Mansfield on coming forth from such 
an ordeal, bearing the palm of at leasta 
temperate success. His SAy/ock is for the 
most part read with broad and keen intelli- 
gence; marred by comparatively few of 
the actor’s characteristic mannerisms; ris- 

ing, at moments, to the height ofa passion 





ccmmney magnificent, as in the speech 
where he cries to the Christians that having 
learned from them the lesson of vengeance 
it will go hard with him but he will better 
the instruction. For the rest, the imper- 
sonation differs in no important feature | 
from the classic ones of his predecessors. | 
He makes the te a much older man than 
he is ordinarily shown; a change which 
accents the pathos of his crushing fall in 
the trial scene. His interpolated stage 
business is nearly all significant and effec- 
tive; though we cannot but feel that the 
Jew’s shrill yell, and rush from his robbed 
and abandoned house into the crowd of 
gibing spectators, is a fall to melodrama, 
trom the simple dignity, the penetrating 
pathos of the scene as Mr. Irving has 
taught us to conceive it: the weary, lonely 
man crossing the dim-lit bridge, across 
which the maskers hi ave just swirled merrily | 





away, and knocking, with a hollow echo | 
that chills the heart, at the door of his be- | 
trayed and deserted home. Criticism must 
concern itself, too, with the irritatingly 
slow fempo at which the trial scene is taken, 
throughout, leaving space for a yawn be- 
tween bitter protest and mocking answer. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Mansfield is, as | 
has been said, to be congratulated, and is, 
as many times before, to e thanked for his 
unceasing effort to extend his repertoire 
along classic and worthy lines. he set- 
ting of the play is adequate and suggestive, | 
though far from elaborate. The support- 
ing company does well, and earnest but | 
mediocre work. 

Next week Hanlon’s ‘ Superba’ comes, a 
gorgeous and most amusing spectacle, to 
pay us a timely Christmas visit. 

At the Boston Museum this week a very 
merry programme has been offered in the | 
Prodigal Father, a rollicking farce-com- 
edy, and a group of songs, most fetchingly 
and inimitably sung between the acts by 
Miss Maggie Cline. The. play deals wit 
an elderly butterfly who flutters sadly astray 
from the decorum that becomes his years, | 
and comes to many comic complications of 
grief. It is acted with much spirit and 
humor by an exceedingly capable company. 
The entertainment will continue one more 

week. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Mr. Crane has 
presented a quaint and jolly comedy by 
Messrs. Matthews and Jessop, known as 

‘On Probation.’ Its theme is the over-sus- 

ceptibility of an otherwise shrewd gentle- | 
man to feminine charms. We follow him 
abroad and meet many droll people, and | 
are continuously and unregrettingly well | 
amused. Mr. Crane is seen to much advan- | 
tage in the ré/e thus given him, and his | 
company acquit themselves admirably in | 
the rather requiring work laid upon them. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. John 
Drew has received enthusiastic welcome | 
back to Boston, appearing in his last year’s 
success, ‘ The ‘Masked Ball.’ On Tues- 
day next he will give Boston the first pre- 
sentation, on any stage, of Carleton’s new 
comedy, ‘The Butterflies,” in which Mr. 
Drew is said to be fitted with a part admir- | 
ably suited to his light, refined and finished | 
humor. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Girl 1) 
Left Behind Me’ enters, on Monday, on| 
the last week of its successful run. At the | 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘ Darkest Russia,’ | 
a ‘ thrilling’ melodrama, well set, costumed 
and aeeed, has attracted large and well- 
pleased audiences ; and doubtless will con- | 
tinue to do so; for the remaining week of | 
its stay. 

At the Park Theatre ‘Venus’ delights | 
the town, and will continue to do so fora! 
a fortnight to come. | 

‘ The Black Crook,’ at the Boston Thea- | 
tre will undoubtedly find in holiday week a/ 
yet warmer appreciation of its attractions. 

Saa 4 





| night at the Hollis. 


| the public. 
|introduce the great Zanfretta troupe, 
jin number, 
| Nolan, 


}comic; 


| and Ducrow, who perfori the 


twenty-three 


| formance. 
| goers will realize that the last week but one 
|has arrived when Venus will 


| The fact that so few opportunities re 





Theatre Notes. 


The first of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau's special attractions and en- 
terprises, the noted artists, M. Coquelin 
and Mme. Jane Hading, will appear at 
the Tremont Theatre on Monday night, 
then beginning a week's engagement. Any- 
thing like a just resumé of each of the six 
plays to be given would consume more 
space than is allowable. A few lines regard- 
ing each may be found valuable for refer- 
ence. ‘Nos Intimes,’ an early comedy by 
Sardou, has frequently been given here 
under various titles. It is a work of deep 
interest and affords both stars splendid op- 
portunities for fine character portrayal. 
Moreover it is a wholsome play in its teach- 
ings and has all the earlier refined bril- 
liancy of its famous author. Paul Delair’s 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of 
the Shrew’ created a great sensation when 
first presented in Paris. It holds fairly 
well to the original, but will be found ex- 
ceedingly interesting as a Frenchman’s con 
ception of characters distinctly typical in 
most ways to another nationality. ‘ Tar- 
tuffe’ and ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ are 
distinctly classics of the French stage. As 
Shakespeare to England, so Moliere to 
France, and these two plays rank among the 
very first of the works of the poet. ‘ ‘hermi- 
dor’ will receive its first proper representa- 
tion in this city, with Coquelin as Ladussi 
ére, and Mme. Hading as Fadzenne. ‘* Mile. 
de la Seigliére,’ Jules Sandeau’s charming 
play, affords Coquelin one of his 
chances for eccentric character picturing. 

The farewell performances in this city 
of ‘ The Masked Ball,’ with John Drew as 
the star, will occur Christmas matinée and | 
It will be replaced on 
Tuesday evening by a new play entitled 
‘The Butterflies,’ which Charles Frohman 
has had speci: ally written for Mr. Drew by 
Henry Guy Carleton. 

A special matinée will be 
Columbia on Christmas Day, and this oa r- 
formance will inaugurate the eighth and 
last week of “ The Girl ] Left Behind Me” 


given he 


| in this city. 


The Night Owls Beauty Show, which 
opens at the Lyceum Christmas Day, is| 
known as one of the best of its kind before 
Their programme will serve to 
four 
pantomimists; Thomas H 
desi riptive vocalist and parody 
singer; Delmore and Wilson, refined 
sketchists; Cora Carlisle, attractive 


serio 


Carr and Jardyne, general enter- 
| tainers; Alex. Zanfretta, tight rope artist, 
with his educated monkey, ‘ Popsy,’ and 
La Petite Aimée, singer and dancer. The 


strongest feature is the act of La Mothe 
giant swing 
their hands 
ensemble in which 
attractive girls take part, anda 
| burlesque richly costumed i in which spe cia] 
scenery and effects are shown. 


Over one hundred times now the produc- 
|tion of that merry comic opera, 
Kam, or a Tri 
at the Park Theatre, and the music-loving 
| public of Boston have shown their full ap- 
preciation of its merit by an attendance 


|with their feet instead of 
There is an opening 


best | 


} 
| 
| 


‘ Prince | 
to Venus,’ has been given! 


which has crowded the theatre at every per- | 


Beginning next week, theatre- 


continue to 
theatrical lode-star 
main 
periorm- 


shine no longer as the 


for witnessing these admirable 


| ances of a musical attraction that has bee en 
ithe talk of all New England for over three 


months has caused a demand for se: 
the very end of the engagement, which ter 
minates Saturday night, January 6. 


‘ 
its to 


Andrew J. Lloyd. 





C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Hamilton Place. 


- ( Rough Tweeds for Business. 
| atest Fabrics ) Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERL' Y WITH F. 


a — 


6.0. Timsus 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always {n Sealed 
bottles, Beware ofi mitations and refiiled bot'les, 
SOLD ey by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature-—— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


CLOSING -OUT 
SALE. 


MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
Fancy Furniture 


At One-Half Manufacturers’ Cost. 


Music Stands $4.00 unites 
Parlor Desks $4.67 upviras 
Fancy Tables $3.00 wtnas 
Standing Cabinets B7.OO upwitas 
Corner Stands $2A*D@ vpraras 
Pedestals $3.60 vin 
Medicine Cabinets $1.75  vyWuras 


Also Shaving Stands, Easels, &c., 
at Reduced priccs. 


As the factory this 
furniture has been burned, we can 








which made 


only sell what we have tn stock. 


Chas. F. Ward & Co., 


10 Chaarlestown St., 


Opposite Boston & Maine Passenger Station 


Anporew J. LLovp, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes: all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 
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RAYMOND’S 


Every one knows of Andrew J. Lloyd, the | 


optician, importer and manufacturer, 325 
Washington street, and that his line of 
oods is excelled by none in the city, and 
ecause of this fact the clerks are rushed 
and the store is crowded with pe -ople in- 
specting and buying Christmas gifts from 
his special holiday Stock of opera ¢ 
pearl, aluminum and morocco, 


gl: isses in 


chat laine 


| holders for eye-glasses and spectacles, field 
| glasses, marine glasses, microscopes and 
|/numerous other articles which make such 


elegant presents. 

Mr. Lloyd has been so long and so well 
known and has established such a firm 1 
utation that goods bought at his establis 


| ment are accepted at once as the best to be 


had. Do not fail to call and examine his 
stock at 325 Washington stres 


School for Acting. 


Mr. Harold MacDonna one of the Bos- 
ton Museum favorites has taken the man- 
| agement of the Union School of Elocution 
and Acting and is meeting with marked 
success. This school is located at 200 
Tremont street and has for its instructors 
actors and actresses of high professional 
standing, whose aim is to” properly train 
and develop the natural dramatic abilities 
of those who may come under their tuition. 
Connected with the school is a dramatic 
agency. 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by the fine 
North German Lloyd Steamer ‘‘Spree,’’ Saturday, 
February 17, and be absent 162 days in a com 
prehensive round of travel tothe chief cities 
and places of historic and scenie interest in 
Spain (with an excursion across to ‘Tangier on 
the African coast), Portugal, Southern Prance 
including the Pyre snees and the Riviera). Italy, 
the Italian Jakes, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
(with ten days in Constantinople and vicinity), 
Bulgaria, Servia, Germany) including a voyage 
down the Rhine’, Holland, Belgium, France and 
England. Nearly "all the great cities of Europe 
are included in this magnificent tour, which 
affords also glimpses into Africa and Asia. 

The Special Trains which will be at the ser 
vice of the party throughout the railway jour- 
neys of over 10,000 miles will be composed of 
sleeping cars with dining caratached. ‘The best 
hoteis and numerous carriage rides w ith spec = 

arty 


facilities for sight-seeing everywhere. 
limited in numbers. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington 8t. ‘opp. School 8t.), Boston, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R, M. FIELD, Manager. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
Extra Matinee Christmas Day. 
LAST WEEK of C. B. Jefferson, Klaw & 
Erlanger’s Comedy Company 
in Glen Macdonough’s 


VERY MERRY COMEDY, 


The Prodigal Father, 


Great success of MAGGIE CLINE, in her Cel. 
ebrated “*‘Throw Him Down Mc- 
Closkey, "’ and several new songs. 


Monday, Jan, lst-THOMAS W. KEENE 


PARK THE ATRE 


. CRABTREE...... Ero. and Manager 
¥. t | ee ..Business Manager 


Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Last Week but 1. 


—PRODUOTION OF 
Rices —THE FANTASTIO 
. OPERA, 
qitcette by 
A. Byrne and— 


lt Harrison——— - Venus 


Music by— 
Gustave Korker.-— 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Washington St., near Boylston, 
JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
Week of Dec. 25th. 


The Night Owls 


Beauty Show. 
Plenty of Pretty Girls 
‘Fopalar Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


Mr. JOHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 


Christmas & New Year’s Weeks, 
COMMENCING CHRISTMAS MATINEE 
Engagement of the original and world-famous 


HANLON BROS. 


Presenting their entirely new edition of the 
Beautiful Fairy Trick Pantommie 


= SUPERBA & 


troducing Many Original Novelties, amon 
aint oui THE EXEt CUTION CHAI § 
‘THE GREAT BTL ROAD gc ENE,” “ Vik 
PIERKBOT AND THE BOGIE MAN,” “THE 
FAIRY BANQUET, 
AND THE GORGEOUS TRANSFORMATION 


‘*'The Wealth of the world and the 
Genius of America. PY 


BOWDOIN SQ, ****8* 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
Second Week of 
The Grand Romantic Play, 


Darkest Russia. 


A Massive Spectacular Production. 
Special Xmas Matinee. 


PALACE THEATRE. 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 


Daily at 2 and 8. 


Week of Dec. 25th, Christmas Week 


FRENCH FOLLY 


Burlesque Co. 
Sunday Night Grand Xmas Concert 
headed by 


ELLA WESNER. 
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SWEET BELLS OF CHRiSTMASTIDE. 


BY CLARENCE THARIN 


Christmas bells, chime out triumphant 
Over land and over sea! 

Send your happy tidings floating 
On sweet waves of melody 

Softly tell your tender story, 
O'er and o’er and o’er again, 

“Glory in the highest, glory, 

Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Tosome doubting, weary spirit, 
Bring a gentle, holy calm; 

May your notes, on hearts sore-wounded, 
Fall like consecrated balm 

To some life’s storm troubled waters 
May they whisper Peace, be 

And our sleeping svuls awaken 
With a glad, exultant thrill 


still! 


On your wings of music, sweet bells, 
Bear our thoughts to Him above, 
Teach our hearts to time their pulses 

To the rapt’rous psalm of love 
Oh! ring out all strife and malice, 
With the story of His birth, 
Ring in Faith, and Hope, and Love, 
And peace on earth 


Good Housekeeping 


MOUCHETTE. 
BY FRANTZ PERREAI 
' Translated for Romance by H. I 


If that 
mas, you could only 


B. Pe 
before 


wrt r 
hrist 


rame! 


evening, the night 
have 
the park-keeper, you would have said 
the long strides he was taking that Sata: 
was pursuing him. The of 
small, pointed ears, and a long goatee, which 
profiled upon the 
which the moon silvered, would have aided 
this supposition. These immemorial attri 
butes of Satan had, however, nothing fright 
ful in them in this instance, for they wer 
only a part of the ornaments of Mouchett 
( little pet), just now following her master 
who led her after him by a cord; her neck 
was painfully stretched, and with her fou 
little hoofs she made a great effort to kee; 
up with the long steps 
cious, like all of her 
would. try to stop or at ke 
but Congamel would soon call her to order 


ny 


seen ( 


on 
fron 


shadow twe 


themselves stony 


SO. 


of her master. Capri 


family, at times shi 


ast to slow down 
by shaking the leash, invarial 
by a “ Come, come, Mi 
chette would move on. 

This Congamel was certainly the busies 
man in Valeouvent. In addition hi: 
duties of park-keeper, he also performed 
those of town-crier and chorister. 


recom panted 


and Mou 


uchett 
to 


It was he also whose business it was at 
nightfall to make a round of the church, t 
drive forth before shutting the doors any 
stray dogs who might have dared to defy 
the regulations. But he showed in this deli 
cate operation so much tact and paterna 
goodness that on the masses of feast days 
his Kyrie, his Allelulia and his Introit had 
no greater admirers than the setters, poodl 
dogs and spaniels which came to him as if i! 
were a matter agreed upon, to hear his elo 
quent invocations and his vigorous chants 
There they always were on the pavement 
gravely 
when the well-known voice sounded, they 
barked in interminable chorus, “ Aa! 
Ti!” 

These patterns, of 
smacked their canine lips and seemed to 
say, * Truly, Congame! possesses remarkable 
talent, and with such a voice he ought to be 
able to bark admirably!” 

The industry of Congamel stopped 
with the dogs. To him also belonged the 
care of regulating the town clock in the 
square tower of the church 
clock, upon my word !” 

From very far away the good people came 
to regulate their own clocks by that at Val 
couvent. 

Congamel was also very proud of showing 
the clock to visitors, as proud as if he had 
been especially selected by destiny to keep 
guard of the march of the hours. 

One day on reaching the charch Congame! 
remembered that the clock needed to be 
wound. The weights had fallen very low. 
One of them, in truth, almost touched the 
ground. 

Congame!l 


dogs, 


on this occasion, having fas- 
tened his goat, climbed, four steps at a time, 
the winding staircase leading to the platform 
above, on which was placed the clock, wound 
it up placed the weights in good position 
and then descended. But when he arrived 
at the last step, he perceived that his goat 
was no longer in the place in which he had 
left her. Supposing she had managed to 
untie herself, he sought her in every space 
and corner, but alas! Mouchette no- 
where to be found. 

“Some one has my goat!” he 
groaned. ‘Can it be that that confounded 
Piquébosse has played me this trick?” 
Thereupon he ran the house of 


is 


was 


stolen 


~ > 
swittiy to 


sitting upon their haunches, and | 
Ee | | 


deference, 


not | 


“A beautiful | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 


| Piquébosse, who solemnly swears that he 


|** has never seen his goat.” 
“J am in a pretty mess!” growled Con- 
gamel. “I cannot afford to lose my goat! 
It was a true fountain of milk, which brought 
me more thao twenty sous each day. Well, 
igo and work yourself to death, Congamel ! 
Cry yourself hoarse through the streets! 
| Chase the dogs, sing the masses, ring the 
vespers, wind the clock, run over the fields! 
What labor I must go through before I shall 
be able to purchase another Mouchette !” 
Weeping, Congamel re-entered his house, 
and «put himself in the chimney-corner, 
waiting the moment when he was to 
to the church, to with 
| beautiful volley of bells the midnight mass. 
Ah! when he rang forth “ Glory in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will to men,” 
it would bring little joy to his heart. His 
would be a sad Christmas feast! His grief 
was fearful to be seen. He remained there 
long hours, taking no account of time. 
Suddenly the face of Congamel expessed 
ne redible fright. The clock was striking, 
striking right One! Two! Three! 
Four! It sounded eleven o'clock, twelve 
‘lock, thirteen o'clock, fourteen 
On it went! 
stn Holy \ irgin ! and Divine Mere ) 
ongamel. “ Misfortunes never come single. 
Such a clock ! The pride ot 


t is certainly delirious. 


vo 
- 


wain announce a 


along. 
o'' lo« k. 
* cried 
Valcouvent ! 
ind raves like an old witch.” 

You might have thought it was 


knell for 
[he terrified Congamel ran imme 


ts strokes. 
ringing a 
hette 

liately to the church, where already many 
wople had assembled, looking stupidly at 
he hands of the clock, which at full speed 
were dancing on the dial a frolicsome waltz, 


the soul of poor Mou- 


ing. 
* Jesu 
pipet 


Maria! 


cried 


what is going to happen 
the bewildered 
malicious deity 
the clock!” 

The two enraged hands stopped at mid 
ight; « noise as of a rattle spoke sharply 
ain, strident a diabolical 


ours stopped striking 


fo us spectators. 


‘Surely some has taken 


possession ot 


laugh. 
Then At this 
wink, a vision, a fan 
apparition appeared upon the 


mce a as 


} 


he i} 


9 
t Y 
never-to-be-forgotten 
Uslie top of 
he tower, going and coming, leaping and 
iounding as though seeing some opening for 
escape. 

(he children cried “ Lost 
‘ell fainting, and the most courageous inhab 
tants of Valeouvent ran for their dwellings 
is fast as they could go. 

Alone Congamel waited. He alone under- 
this He saw that he had 
ust refound his goat which he had managed 
o lose by a most singular accident. It will 
w remembered that, before climbing up to 
wind the clock, he had taken the precaution 
o fasten Mouchette, but in a moment of 
ibstraction he had knotted the leash of the 
poor animal to one of the great weights of 
he clock. Thus when he wound the macbi 
very, be had hoisted his poor pet as high as 
he platform. 
strangled, she had landed upon her feet. By 
pulling, the leash had tightened round her 
ineck \ike an iron collar, and as she twitched 
at it, had made the bells sound continuously 
luring the quarter-of-an-hour. And, 

at last, it was she who had frightened 
he good people of Valcouvent, who remem- 


the women 


stood mystery. 








} 
iast 


tree 


eve. 
of the town, 


stoutly affirm 


resident 
did not 
Be t lzebul 


There was not 
| small or great, 
that he had 
blood. 

As for Congamel, he seized Mouchette. 
embraced her fondly and rewound the clock, 
all the better because, although it had a 
tougue, it could not tell a word of his adven 
ture toany one. The true Southerner fol 
lows that wise maxim of Pittacus: “It is 
best to hide good fortune, and above all, 


a 
who 


seen b in flesh and 


shness. 


The Posse Gymnasium. 


But a few years ago a small 
was opened by Baron Nils Posse 
court Building on Irvington and 
there then no who ld have 
dreamed that so small an embryo, some day 

grow into the largest "ph of it 
kind in the land. But if present indications 


come true, such bids fair to 


gymnasium 
in the Har- 
street, 
was 


one cou 


shouk ant its 


be the case, for 
the gymnasium now has a floor space of over 


feet (not counting offices, lec- 
te.), and is f 

; the form 
ages and 
Ss, or pur- 
the courses, arranged at 


5,000 square 
ture-rooms, dressing rooms, e 
of sunshine, air, and life — life 
of several hundred pupils of all 
both sexes, taking part in class-drill! 
suing some one ; 
the school. 
rhe gymnasium 
} 


ot 


is essentially a normal 
school of physical training, where 
men and women may fit themselves 
come teachers of gymnastics. 
course embraces 


young 


oe) { 


Oe 
rhe teachers 
anatomy, physiology, hy- 


It has gone crazy, | 


Yet still the clock continued to give forth 


while the hours struck, struck without ceas- 


here, suffocating and half | 


bered for a long time this famous Christmas | 


THE RUSH 


“SHEPP’S WORLD'S FAIR” 


And 
room for delivery. 
Both books are 


** Photographs of the World” is so great that we have been forced to add a; 
It is No. 13, directly opposite No. 6, Globe building, up 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The ‘* Shepp’s World’s Fair Photographed “is the regular $t 50 editio: 


fully printed and nandsomely bound in cloth, with 


of the fair. 
daily coupons, or five daily coupons. 
express charges will be collected of you. 


Avy Globe reader can secure a copy for 


When ordered by express send us $2. 


250 lifelike copyrighted phot 


$2.25 and one Sundiy 


9~ 





INDORSEMEXTS OF EMINENT MEN. 


The following letters show the great value of this publication: 


“Shepp's World’s Fair Photographed,” is 
atmir. bie k phetographs of the Wat 
Fair Exposition, and tar abead of anything previ 
Ourly “od 


an 


hone or 


eee! 
N. MATTHEWS, Jr 


Mayor of B 


ston 


permanent value 


* The collection is very beautiful 


and interest.” 


GEO. F. HLOAR, 


det Senator, es 


17, 1993. 





HEPP’S 


Photograp 


reader only $2.00 and one Sondav ard two daily coupons or five daily coupons 


hs of the World 


Is the magnificently bound copy which has sold regularly for $5.00. 


It co<ts a G 
Ins 


ing from cut of town remit $2.00 ard the small expre<s charge will be collected of 


**Snepp’s Photographs of the World” 


It 


th, 


present century. 
b 


contains 52: 


richly und in cl 


} pages and 


with brilliantly ornamented cover 


is one of the n ost 


251 i 


famous books 


u-trati size 9x1ll inchs 


ns; 


Its illustrations cous). 


Photographic Views, representing the world as it exists today. 


Bear in mind that either of these books makes the most superb holi- 
day or birthday gift from any member of the family, from grand- 
father or grandmother down to the youngest boy or girl, Such a book 
will afford instruction, amusement and pleasure every day in the year 
There is no advertisement of the Globe on either of them, but they are 
sold juSt as they came from the publishers. 


: DY aoe L3 + 1 
viene, general and Kinesioio 


gy and 
its forms, and oc- 


upies one school year and there is also a 


speci “ 


practical gymnastics in all 


post-gr iduate course of one year for those 


li 
t gymnastics, 


} 
who wish to « he science 


up ad- 


» more deeply into t 
this 

vanced anatomy, psychol 
pathology and the complete theory and 
practice of medical gymnastics. The second 
year students are admitted to the Medico- 
Gymnastic Clinic at the Boston Dispensary, 
which is in charge of Baron rhis 


as 
taking 


vy, 


course 


, 
pedagogics, 
I : 


Posse. 


i clinie, the first official recognition of massage 
i by 


Boston physicians, is the crowni: 
umph to the persistent work he 
Baron has devoted to the instruction of 
medical gymnastics into this city during the 
past eight vears. Here a multitude of poor 
persons enjoy the benefits of massage, 


vg tri- 
h t 


whic 


and 
at the same time the students get the oppor- 
tunity to gather an extensive experience be- 
; starting as y themselves. 
Numerous patients are also received at the 
gymnasium both to its own clinic for 
gymnastic on 


— 
“TAL 


tore masseurs by 
Spec ial 
ium classes when 
t xe wr b } 
cifie applic ations. — 

It is characteristi t 
school that they are y broad 
all forms of gymnastics, and that the 
branches are made to bear u 


spe- 
i 


very 
Various 
pon each other; 
so that, for instance, the anatomy, psychol- 
taught are not th ne 

} 


ory ? Mme! s 
as such, but are elucidated with spe 


AF Sic.. 
erence to exercise, to physik al edu 
is probably also true that no othe 
the world 
general science of m 
and in gymnastic anatomy. The 
kinesiology is also taught much mor 
tail than it 
Institute in 
school, and the Baron’s A 
+} 


rious tact that tl 


gives such thorough inst 
k nesiolo f 


ry 


Sweden, the prototype « 
na Mater. 
cur 1¢ Posse Gym 


the oniv schoo! of 


where Sweuisnh ’ 
Swedish also 
of instruc 


raduate 
hat the meth 


have rece ived 


worthy of note t 
, 
aA 


medals 


ago this vear 


tion of this school 


both in Boston 1892 and in Chi 
that gymnastics in the Swedish Pavilion 
the Worid’s Columbian Exposition 


represented by a class of youn 


at was 
. men fr 
Posse Gymnasium, Baron Posse being 


g om 
th 
Swedish Commissioner of gymnastics, atb- 
Resides 


by Sweden upon the 


fetics al d 


: 
terred 


} - y . 
this honor con- 


Baron, he was 


sports. 


Hon. Vice-President at the 
Congress of Physic al Education held 
cago last summer, and is now a me 
the Council of the American Associa 
the Advancement of Physical Educat 
Besides the normal courses in the 
sium, there z 


_? 
aiso 


\\ 


re also practice classes 
hours of the day, so that persons not w 
to study gymnastics can enjoy the bx 
of systematically and scientifically 
exercises, the movement being so ca 
graded that even the weakest inva 
trust themselves into the classes whi 
director may place them. Quite ha 
number of practice pupils have in 
n ordered into the 
family physicians. 


ri 


Det gymnasium 


le instructors embraces 
Nils Posse. B.Se., M. G.; A. H. Lis 
M. D.: John L. Ames, A, B.. M. D.: M 
True Brown, A. M. Albert Whiteh 
the Misses C. E. Maxwell, J. M. ( 

A. M. Gray. E. A. Greely, Annie 
and M. H. Hutchins. i 

rhe school has sent ont seventy-fiv 
uates and numerous 


jority of whom are n 


corps of 
i 


special students 
ww cccupving re- 
ble positions in different parts of the | 
States and educators are beginning t. 
more and more that the diploma of th: 
is a guarantee of its holder's skill. 
It will pay any 
education to call 


we Can assure 


one interested in p 
in at 23 Irvington S 
them a hearty wel 


he doors of the eymnas 


itors at any time. 


ium are pe! 


Princess Louise and the Marauis of 
have purchased a villa at St. Cathe 
on the shore of Loch Fyne. This 
which is kn« as The Pvnes, was | 
the late Dr. Patterson, and it is a fins 
t and stands on 
The windows and t 


wn 


ure very pretty g 
srrace command s} 
views of the opposite shore of Loch 
with Inveraray Castle und a richly w 
demense in the foreground, and hills tx 
with the peaks of Ben Cruachan in 1! 
tance. 

A project is on foot in Mississipy 
other portions of the South to raise : 
to purchase Jefferson Davis’s honse at 
voir for a home for indigent ex-Confed 
soldiers and widows of soldiers. A me 
to be held in Jackson next week 
furtherance of the scheme. 


is 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


Two Fast Limited Trains 
BETWEEN 


Boston and New York 


Limited Noon Express. 
Leaves Either City, 12.00 noon, due desti- 
nation, 6.00 p. m.—Week daysonly. 
FINEST PARLOR CARS and COACHES. | 
DINING CAR between Boston and Willimantic. 


THE FAMOUS “WHITE TRAIN” | 


HE MOST POPULAR DAY TRAIN 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Leaves Either City, 3 p. m., dne destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
suffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic 


rhe First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays 
TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
In New York: 353 Broadway, 

Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the "NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 

GEO. F. R Appr ILPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
. KR. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE eqvane. BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....$22,026.000.61 | 
LIABILITIES.........0.0::5 20.697 ,381.67 


$2,325,765.04 


YLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
@.ueu atthe old life rate premium. 

Awamuai (ash distributivns are paid upor all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachuvetts 
Statute. 

Pamphiets rates ant valves |for any age sent 
on application to the Company's (flice. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL,"Secretary. 


wm. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, bu any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing lasiinse. ex- 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any ofthe Meaium 
arade of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
avy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needies and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


oe N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward | Pi., Boston 





r. George kang, 
Scalp Specialist, 


1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., 

Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 
For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but all tonoavail. My attention was ralke d to 
Ir. George Lang's scientific methol of t ng 
scalp affections, and after ouly one ~~ nth’s 


treatment my hair has impr roved wonderf: illy. 
Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill 


THE POOLFORD 


Turkish Baths 


SMITH BUILDING 
Old Sherman House Site), 


COURT 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 


ix h andsomel ¥y e4 1ipped apartments, fitted 
wi th the latest appliances, making a strictly 
first-class establishment, under the pe rsonal 
supervision Of 


MR. ISAAC POOLFORD. 


Magnificent Plunge Bath 


Open Day and Night. 


SINGLE BATHS, $1.00. Coupon 
Books at Special Rates. 


LADIES’ DAYS — Wednesdays 
A. M. to 1 P. M., and Sundays 
1to6 P. M. 


The Pooford Turkish Baths. 


Cured. 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 





Neac the Myopia unt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Quven Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bath room. hotand cold water, wide piazza 


large stable 25.90, room for elght or more horses, 
larve carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
810 000, $5,°00 down. 


Wiil Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story honse, 6 rooms, 
finished tn white wood, 9 feet studded on fret 
floor, = feet above, pl zza, cost @3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 64:7 feet, with \oung 


fruit trees. Price, €8,200, 8500 cash or will ex- | 


change. 
Fine Boating und Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, | 


4 miles from |. astpor., burdered on two sidea by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boata, large q ianuties ot rok weetcan be gath 
ere:l ‘or dressinz, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
low cords standing wood, large oid fashioned 
house, bito 72x48 sheda, ete ,allin good repair 
Price, $2,500, 31,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburouham, \% mile from cepot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 bead stock, milk soll at door, good orchard, 
the tarm borders on a pond anda river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied v ith 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painred 
and bliedel,2 large barus wiih cellars. srice 
$8,000, $5,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 

plants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll,cuts 25 tons 

+y, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, agueluct warer, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x40 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 5, cash, including steck 
and tvols. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Rurnt Cove Farber, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. rice $1 ,0.0. 
% cash, will exchange ior Fivrida or Or gop 
property. 

Dover, N. U,. 


Goed home m-¢rket for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, Keeps 2+ ows ano horse, land 
level an«d free, chuice fruit in variety, woo 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, { 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stabie and hennery 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm wi h one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galdwin trees covering 1l acres, al 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing con:jition, 
$3 000 worth applies sold in one sea-on, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by mactine, will keep 30 bead rtock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill. zrand view 
for miles,2 story house. 11 rvome, 9 feet si udded, 
built »y the day of bes! material, piazza, barn 
40<60, carriage house, tool house and heppery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a Huvuse in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of ope acre, choice trult in variety, | 
stor} house, if rooms, high studded, painter and 
blinded, stable, carrixnge house, w 20d shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, 31,000 cash 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O.C. 
R. K., 3% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, i0 1ooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen firepiaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many five builiing sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel', coord soll, will cut 2 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
iarge old fashioned house, barn with running 
waver, assessed for $2,84v. I'rice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, pie» tv frait, trout bruok, first«Ja-s build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a: d bath 
hot an cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
caso. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage pear the sea,5 rooms rnd open room for 
storage, asit peele some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make a 
pieasant summer howe. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village reridence, new 2-etory honse 
wit! tower (-ee photo.) 13 roums andi bath, hor 
and cold waver or 3 Doors. veranda 100 fret long 
from 7 wo 10 feet while, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, © st 810000. Frice, @= 000 
x cash, or willexchange for rentalle property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming*onr, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-tory 
house, !}Gr00me, stable nearly new, clayboarded 
and paiste!, beth in good condition, garden of 
one acre witalruit. Price, $5,300. % cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly pew house, 6 ron~s, 4,150 fee of 
land with iruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil.keeps 32 cow~- and 4 horses, 
enou_h fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
wa'er to builiings, hou e 9 rooms, new st bie, 
co-t $1,600, 3x. 4, barn 20524, and sheds. Price 
only 8: 500, $500 ya Apply to G. H. Pisce, 
Middietoro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

Maldew. 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with pw. Price $2,200, will 
exchange for a emali farm 


15 








‘SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


| DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


“uilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 





If you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR’ MATTRESS, Absolutely pure, and the 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed by » thy sicians. 
Manufactured and sole tonly by METROPOLITAN 

Al GOODS COMPANY,7 TE WPL EP L AC -E 


BIBLIA: 


DR. JALGEH RS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 










TRADE MARK. 








InjLeading and Correct§Styles.) 





Devoted to LBiblical, 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now tn its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. 
year. 


One Dollar a 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern's ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoverics’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 





OPIUM: 12d dat ifabit < ary in 10 
to 20 da © pay tillecu ° 
ne. ode sT TEPHENS, : ie 


i » Lebanon, Ohios 


NO CURE NO PAY, 
BALD NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 


‘JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY: 











GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. | 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sol’! at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Rea "Est ale. 


5 Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10.000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warmin winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,008 feet of land con 
stantly increasing in val very little ready 
cash is required to purc hase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase money 
may ron fora long ti me at avery low rate. J. E. 


BAne NIGAN. 5 Pemberton , Room 6, Boston. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


Room 6, 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. | 


THE BECORD is published monthly in the} 
ubs, and contains | 


interests of the Lend a Hand Cl 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. ‘ 
Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilten Place, Boston: 


Classical ad Oriental | 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
eer the Common.) d 


-KETTERER’ S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


| 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


| First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
_ JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court. Boston. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


eee and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel. Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


° (Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


‘ einieaine Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street. 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD ad COMPABY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels of 
New England. 


Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, 
SAGENTS $220 $1005" - 


Latics of treuis. Besteciier Enown. » 


Prop. 
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BOS STON CO MMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


One Good Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





The story is given to the public for the 
first time in book form. It is daintil 
bound in white and gold, and will mak 
a most welcome Holiday remembrance 

PRICE, 30 centa, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Fitchburg aired 


*assenger Trains. 

On and after Nov. 27, 1808. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
Sao’. CAUBEWAY STREET, FOR THE 

WES! 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
Rie. 


6. 45 3 3 


9. O y M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
. and Albany 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


3. O ing Cars to Chicago. 
7 .00O M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
ing C ars to Chicago 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, S81 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL 
8. O A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


treal 

10. 30 A.M MONTRE AL 
Cars to Montreal 

3. O P.M ,ACCOMMODATION 


ar 


7.00 p.m 


Time-Tables 
plication 
J. R. WATSON, 


FLYER, Parlor 

to Rut 
NIGHT EXPRESS 

and further 


Gen'l Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE KING OF ALL BREA) FLOORS. 





“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JAMEs V. Goprrry, 


Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At all their Stores. 


TOBACCO JARS 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF- 


ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


information on ap 





Association, 


the White: 








TRUSSES. 
Perfect fo onesire RELTS, 
ao ey icsToc KINGS. 
Filling ( *rowvoN vse. PA" 
DR. PHELPS, 

@& Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 

Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
m4 Tremont St. Rutland and Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G, AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 





Ladies Examine the 
White 


Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Been Sold. 


THE 


lHiave 


WHITE IS KING: 


Before you buy. find some happy possessor of 
ask the m how they like it, and the 
will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 


answer 


| White Sewing Machine Go. 


511 ‘Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper AGENTS WANTED 


care of TOBACCO, 


E.S. Goulston & Co., 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Meade from an old one. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


HORSES, 


| Box stalls: covered en exercise space 
weather. Best ENNEL to be 


Horse Ambulance may be had 

| 549 Albany St. 
Telephone 

Boston veterinary Hospital. 


at any 


: {| EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
SUPBCOMS | DANIEL D, LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


for bad 


found for 
| DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 


time. 
Cor. Dedham 


‘KELLY 





| Seals to order at any time. 


i 


DEC. 23, 15 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST Co. 


PAID IN 


60 Devonshire Street, 


Western Mortgazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rentec ang 


CHARGES REASONABLE. 


"4 To 


CAPITAL 


HAS REMOVED 


600,000, 
TO 
Street Floor, Boston. 


a Sold 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATI<« \ 


Cuaranteed. 





THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston 


Invests in Real 
PRICE 


Estate in Boston and vicinity 
OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 


only. 


DIRECIORS 


Hon. CHARLES J. NOYES, President 
WILLIAM H. BRLNI 
FREDERICK MILLS 
Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor 


rrustee ‘ Pransfe Agents, 


INTERNATIONAL ° 


Hon. CHARLES H. PORTER ' 
Capt. WILLIAM H. CUNI 
Hon. JOHN HASKEL!I LE} 
GEORGE Rk. CLARK] , 
rRUST CO 


An exceptional invertment that is worthy of your investigation 


on can be obtained oO ippiica 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston 

We place mor gages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 

Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancox 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property 

320 & 321 JOHN near corner 
HANCOCK BUILD. Milk Street. 

ING, 178 DEVON- 

SHIRE St., Boston, 

35 Federal St. ace. 


& CO... 





Eiatters, 





22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 


P. DEVNEY & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


The Vatel French Restaurant, 


10 and 10 {-2 Bosworth St. 
AND 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M, 


| crayon-<are het an enlargment; 








From 5.30 to 8 P. M. 


Private Dining Rooms 


Pare Imported Wines aud Liquors, 


LSP COPY ERS 





ion tothe Secretar) 


EDWARD G 


MESERVE, 31 Milk St... rm 


ratory 


The Boston Commenwedtth 
E>» SE 
bat Pe 


Edward E. Hale. 


Frederick E. Goodrich, 
EDITOKS, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


We will give every subscriber renewing his s 
tion (and «very new subseriber) a fine arti 
portrait of himselfor any one he may Senignat hese 
they are finely finished 
in crayon 
rhis crayon is 16x20 inches in size, elving the { 
analmost H'e-size reprvoduction. The art sts 
surpasse} in this line, and the price of such ay 


at any art store wou.d be $8.00 to $10.00, This you get 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The ComMONWEALTH Is assuredly worth the «u 
tior. price, as? 


heertn 
Tip- 


oother Bo-ton weekly has so m sub- 


stauci satisiactc ry, and permanently valua read- 
ing matter Its editers, Epwarp Everett Hats, D 
D., and Freperick E. Goopricn, are among the best 
known writers to-day. The COMMONWEALTH has in 


addition an eminent staff of contributors of est 
reputation. Noother Boston paper covers so 
current matter in literature, science and art. 


To obtain this cray ny: u have only to enclose to us 
a photograp, with the price of subscription $. The 
portrait is made by enargment and drawing trom the 


photograph which you s nd. 
Suitable fram: s, if desired, can be secured at whole 
sale rate of ( RITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, § Bos 
worth ~ treet, from where all pictures will be shipped 
ddress, 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co., 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Testimonials from every one who ever used 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
And all diseases of the Throat and Lung* 
Warranted to Cure. 
PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By 


MU LILEN 


Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 


DD. J. 


92 State St., 


The formula of this wonderfal medicine w# 
personally given tothe proprietor by a missio™ 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the sout!: @ 
France. Sold by all druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 


GENTS wanted of Fhe edtieane and : 
appearance, for light money-making 
ployment ; easy wore end pay ; apply 
3 to 5 o'clock. RICHARDSON, | 
8 Bosworth St., 34 flo 


BR< | 


S$ 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








"ELE; 
NEW YORK TEMES, 
A DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER. 


What THE TIMES is: 
A high-class newspaper for the oy reader and 


rv the country a, for ant, 
p professional man, th @ financier, the politician, 
the teacher, the and mechanic — 


arweer, 
or ev American who would be promptly and 
daly = what the le of this = 
are doing ; for women ‘or young fol 
ested in household affairs, in new ro. 

id, in art, scrence, religion and education, in 
the rivalries of amateur in society, and 


in all the sor rings op and wholesome 
sip of the day. aa th full. ‘clean and comp _ 
newspaper, conduc with intelligence for in- 


telligent people. 
What THE TIMES believes in: 


Federal taxation imposed in the interest of 
the Government and of the whole le, not 
for the restriction of trade and the benefit ‘at the 
few; an honest dollar that the hand of toil may 
receive without loss and pay over without 
shame; a liberal oxnondsate for pensions to 
veterans whoneed and deserve them, and to no 
others; the Democratic party as a better instru- 
mentality of opular government than the 
publican; and in keep ng, | as party true to its 
aims under sound | chip. 

The financial page of ‘TH TIMES is a capital 
manual for investors, for bankers, and the offi- 
cers and trustees of savir banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies. Railway earn- 
ings, stock and bond quotations, interest anc 
dividend notices, the organization of new com- 
panies, and all financial news reports are 
promptly and accurately printed. 


Note the excellence of THE TIMES in these 
departments: 


Banking and Financial 
Politics, National and State, 
} wa ools and Colleges, 


Sports 
rkets and Commercial Reports, 
Army and Navy News, 

Artand lence, 

The Churches, 

Book Reviews. 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES. 
emer wie a THERE 


ES is a capital newspaper. It 
peb - fe = current news poms en from 
the di and reports of the daily edition, 
besides Rarery matter, discussions upon agri- 
cultural topics by practical farmers, full and 
accurate market reports of prices for farm 
produce, live stock, &c., and a carefully pre- 
pared weekly wool market. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


8v0, $6.00. 
Dajly, n= bey with Sunday. =e These letters are ful! of interest, and the fact 
“ Zmonths. 2.00: “ ° BO that they are written to intimate friends | 
a imonth.  .75: “ “ “90 lends nl a familiar tone and a playfulness | 
Sunday, 1 year BEAN ec At Sh Setar Sage altogether delightful. | 
Ww eekly, 1 year. 1.00; 6 months, SO 
Specimen copies wil] be sent free. Abraham Lincoln. 


Postage prepaid to all points in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico; in all other coun- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
Holiday Books 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 


ny De . Houmes. With two portraits and 60 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. A —. gift. 
2 vols. Crown, 8vo, $5.00; half f, ext 
gilt top. $8 50; ; half levant, $9.00; full polish 


Deephaven. 


Wi SARAH ORNE JEwet?. Holiday edition, 
be shou 50 peasrundes by C. and 

reia O. Woodbury. A beautiful volume. 
ay 8vO, $2,50. 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. Vi MARGARET DELAND, 
Holiday edition. With over 100 exquisite 
iieafrations incolor by Walter Crane. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


The Hanging of the Crane and 
Other Poems of the Home. 


By Henry W. Lonerettow. With photo- 
ve illustrations. 16mo, daintily bound, 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New handy volume edition. Complete in 
tive volumes, i6mo, with five portraits, an 

printed from be: sautiful large type, on opaque 
paper, bound in a simple but very attractive 
style, and put up in a cloth box, $6.25; half 





POPULAR BOOKS 
~ cor YOUNG PEOPLE! D 


PUBLISHED BY 
Joseph Knight Company, 
196 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


Miss Gray's Girls: or Sammer Days 
in the Scottish gene 


By JEANNETTE Pry me and sixty illus- 
cations Pe half-tone aes -ink sketch- 
# A pleasantly tol Gory of a Summer 

rip throvgh Scotland. } rel. small quarto, 
cloth back, Tartan paper side, $1.50. 


Feats on the Fiord. 


By Harriry MARTINRAU. A tale of Norwe- 
gian life, with about sixty original illustra 
tions and 2 colored sronsiagless. 1 vol., small 
quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

This admirable book, read and enjoyed by so 
many foun people a generation ago, and now 
pa ly Eeemotton, is rought to the attention 

rents in search of wholesome reading for 

tae children no-per. Te is something more than 

a juvenile book, being really one of the most 

rere books about Norway and Norwegian 
ife and manners ever written. 


Timothy Dole. 


By Juniara Sauispury. With twenty-five 


or thirty illustrations from drawings and 
pen-and-ink sketches. 1 vol., ismo, fancy 
cloth $1.25. 


The title gives no clue to the character of the 

, but the reader who begins the first chapter 

will hot stop until he has finished the whole. 

The youthful hero, and a genuine hero he 
proves to be, starts from home, loses his wa 








calf, extra, gilt top. $12.00; full morocco, 
tiexible, in fine leather box, — full calf, | 
flexible, in leather box, $16,00 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 

edition. Witha vicgraphical sketch, notes, 

index to orm aon, © t, and an en- 

Frinted llow’s E Cambridge metas 

from new plates, large t wee. oe 

~\ paper, | attractively bound. Crown 

sro wt t top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or Or tall levant, $5.50. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 
5 deli waked cation of letters, edited b 


JANE With portraits an 
other cen” 4 vols., crown &vo, gilt 
top, $4 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols. 


With a fine steel portrait of Scott and an | 


meets with startling adventures, finds frien 8, | 
| kind and many, grows to be a manly man and is | 
able to devote pp fame to Vacating the condition 

of the poor in the mining region of Pennsylvania, 
| the scene of his early life and adventures. 


An Archer with Columbus. 


By Cuaries E. Brrwpiecom. With about 
‘hfty Aiustrations from original pen-and-ink 
og 1 vol., 16mo, handsome cloth 


bind ne. $1.25. 
eapi y of a boy who attracted the 

tention of Gotesbes while he was seeking A 

aid of Ferdinand pd mapolie or his great yor: 
of discovery. courage of the 

bey enaSied him to be 7 ae ries to the great ex 

plocer, and h 

of Columbus. 


Big Brother, 


By Annir Fetiows Jonnston. Ten illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 16mo, fancy cloth, 50 cents. 


Story of a Short Life. 


By Juntana HoratiaA Ewinc. With ten illus- 
trations. 1 vol., 16émo, fancy cloth, 50 cents. 





e served as an archer on the vessel 





By Joun T. Morse. With sonal and map. 


tries, 2 cents per copy per day, payable by the 2 vols, $2.50; half morocco, 


subscriber. 


TERMS. 


Cash in advance always. Remittances at oe 


risk os the sapecriber. unless made by 


or Ex ean te rder, able to“ The New-York 
Times Publishing Co.,” New York City. 


Address all communications thus: 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
Printing House Square, 
New York City, N. Y. 


If You Want the Best Paper Read ™ 





Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


heck hn 2 Note Money O =4 


NEWSPAPER 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: 
er we a life of Lincoln it has no competitors; 

8 political history of the Union side dur- 
ine t oe War it is the most comprehen- 
sive, and n proportion to its range, the 
most Soman 


The Son of a Prophet, 
a EORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16m0, $1.25. 
e Lk not hesitate to rank this story in 


both interest and power with ‘Ben 
rand, ._.F nee of India.’”—Boston 


a ‘aioe of Italian Indepen- 
mgs 


gilt top 
“history full of interest, well and 
shay told.’ iy ew York Tribune. if 


A Japanese Interior. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. Gris and Women.” iemo, 


Newspapers mubigly: gunewe ase many kinds. 


f 1HE 
and they are of ey inh CRLC € ai bear 


SPRINGFIELD 


never more Seay established 1 public con- 
fidence and suppo Its 4 - “ All the 


com ane o fog! Pisce og 


The R oy REPOST It: {'A SR several editons, Daily 
arranged 


Sunday, Weekly, are all ed 


with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the ial wants of their ers. Space is not 
w in cheap unsu tial sensations. 


with a, due regard for their relative im 

with adue or their relative 

and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 
ment® of the paper are conducted 





and illuminated 
mportance 


and manners, and whole fe of this interest- 
ing people,”—New York Observer. 


Tales, 


A book of exquisite short stories, written in 
the most delightful style. By THomas 
BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.25. 


Tales. 


By SARAH ORNEJEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
Seven delightful stories of New Ptcteet, in 
which Miss Jewett is pone apa and two 
Irish-American stories equa 


i a ag Pres mn} Rachel Stanwood. 
re: and have t given it a world-wide reputa- 


‘THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBL!. 


By Lucy Grpgons Morse. $1.25. 


e Congress of vieane, 1814, to 
oy “tal al ot, Vento 189. B LUI beng R. 
pS Pe ae ie ee maps. 2 vo Bey oaen 8v0, 


“The best picture wee have seen of the habits 


A Native of Winby, and other 


paces retty romance runs side by side with | tory of the 


Half Hours in Story Land. 


By Lynpr PatmeR. 1 yol., quarto, with many 
illustrations: bound in boards, $1.50; cloth, 
$2. 


For sale by Oe pookssaliete, or will be sent by 
mail Biers ,on receipt the price by the 
publis rs 








LITTELL’S LIVING ‘AGE 


which has rounded out its 








still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
ed excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 

Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QU UARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE voLuMes, filled with the ripest 


Auice M. Bacon, author of “Japanese | ‘ought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Lavine Acer will present 


Two Bites ata Cherry, with other in convenieut form a complete womplenio’ of the 


world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
leteness; representing every department of 
nowledge and Progress. 
a@ Copyrighted translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stor:2s8 of Exceptional Interest. 
Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life duri ng, the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, wi in with the first issue of the 
ew Series, January ist. 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 
Other translations will follow. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send toa New Subscriber Tue 
LivinGc pone for Kigg omg a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
his is the best, and the only 


CAN are o especially rich in miscellaneous read- fairs, the Hutchinson comearés, too-ealenae edition of this valuable history. Or, 
ing an Cte journals for the homes of endell hillips’s giousent "Tdia, Maria For $9.00, Tue Livinc Ace for 1894, and the 





New Englan ders both on their native heath and 
— 


DAILY: 70 cents a month,’ §2 a quarter, ‘The iowts and Influence of 


$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter,$2ayear. . 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad | 


vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 


one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfield, Mass, 


Wen stron quiet influence of 
Child Nos York Christian Advocate. 


Classical Greek Poetry. 


Jez, Regius Professor of Greek in 
> etc. Crown 8vo, $1 
Poems. 
By T. W. Parsons. 12mo, $1.25. 
be more prized the better it is known. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 





book of a value mi literary charm 

By R 

fhe preeeey, of Cambridge, ewibor of 
rators,’ 5. 


A book of rare poetic value, which is sure to 


Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices ghee above include postage on Tue 
Livinc AcE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, ig books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a se 

4a” No library is complete oahant them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

&@-'To all New Subscribers for the year 1S94, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly fiambers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 


Published Weekly at $S.co per year, free of 


stage. 

Sample copics of Tuz Livine AGg, 5c. each. 

Saw Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 

Appress LATTELL & CO., 


" esentative Holiday Books From 


othrop (ompany's 


Lehe List for 1893. 


All Booksellers Have our Publications, of 
EVERY PRICE and Suited to EVERY AGE. 


Helps by the Way. 


Thi yo fifth Pele 5 Edition de Luxe. 
his yearbook received the 


Bishop, who w a uction to the 
volume. Prin rchment t pal r, an- 
ti ye r. je. 's and bomnal in od ment, 


with ions in 50; in 
h ws Ww ret 4 at Fe n wold. #2 antique 
style, antique decorations in gold, $3.00. 


In the Wake of Columbus. 


By 8 1 i f lum bi 
Exposition, Proderick a We Ober, ° Hlewan nt 
edition, lerick Edition de luxe. 


ger nid sions & eaenintoc 
t the gift for a Sunda 


aes er or for any elegent presentation =< 
ume. 


Masterpieces of Prose. 


Selections from the best and pest think- 
ers of whe ag ee A splendid gift OOK for the 
family. ly illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


Artists’ alters (The). New edition. 


With interesting biographies of the artists 
and comprehensive analysis of each paint- 
ing. 8vo, full leather, $5.00. 


Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. 
By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 8vo, $1.50. 
Un the beautiful new binding.) 

, Whittier with the Children. 


By MARGARET SipnEy, Full-page photo- 
grav ure frontiapiece of Whittier surrounded 

vy group of children, and — om exounnys 
cuts from hotographs woh 





at the poet’s homes, of — Tavorite 
retpents, yal 8vo, oak edges, gi 
Seaward. 
An elegy on he ote of Willem Th 
Ricnand i phy. 
Log Hover. to 8vi var t top, ‘anout 
box, 


Petes eat ha Down to the 
Corner. 


Rvp eaVon Bok oe” FRE AR 


ully illustrated from original drawings, 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Child Classics of Prose. 
Second volume in the Child Classic Series. 
Compiled by Mary R. Fircn-Prercr. 8vo, 
extra cloth, $1.50, 
Threw weiek and i 
y Mouxiy Evuior SRA x Gnd nin 
: eee story, “ Through thi 
a sailor story “Fite Thien shipmen’ 5 
ya ”) Square pa ‘ustrated, $1.50. 
Guert ten Eyck. 


A hero Bo poncerning the patriot, Nathan 
Hale TOPDDARD, Square 8vo, 
iNustrated by Merrill, $1.50. 


Archie of Athabasca. 
By J. Macponatp Oxtey. Illustrated, 
12m0o, $1. Fh A tal tale of the great fur-trapping 
region of 

Oscar Peterson: Ranchman and 
Ranger. 

Henty WILLA me Eoarce. Fully illus- 

trated, 12m0, extra aot, $1.50. 


eee 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 


ber Bogks. By e Siesta: tee wr. Saute 


the Oe allten od." ee, shee 
ply prinvd. t wae exhat and t S Nex 


Supply J ady. 
ee @ 
These Magazines 
Make the Best 


: Holiday Gifts. 


For sale by, and subscriptions taken by all 
newsdealers and booksellers. 


The Pansy 
of a magazine devoted to the bone interests 
‘ of vound Reople from eight to fifteen. The 
Christian Endeaver work has a new and spe- 
Sal ony speiey 
The Pansy Reading Circle, Pansy’s Serial 
Storv, Margaret Sid 8 Discovery ers. 
all have a ‘distinct coy in school bool wank and 
a education. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
number. 


Our Little Men and Women 
ia foe yommaees readers. It will have six or 
of each number dev to 
Kindergarten Pepariment, nn A Miss 
Sarah Wiltse. he best ers and 
teachers 0 pine SS methods will con- 
tribute. The department ooo e children, 
and every mother and _ teacher will appre- 
ciate itshelpfulnessand value. $1.00 a year; 
10 cents a number, 


Babyland. 
The Babies’ Own Magazine—Dainty, 
Bright and Winning. 


“Merry jingles, gay little stories, pictures in 
plenty. Du raring 1894 there will be given to 
all subscribe 


FOUR BEA orciit COLORED: FULL- 
PAGE PICTURES, 

Tees eat Child, Our vt Deby 8s Pourth of July, The 

First Bluebird, The Thanksgiving Story (each 


done ~ eight colors). Price, 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. 


Sample back numbers and Premium List Free. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, 
114-120 PURCHASE 8T., 








31 Bedferd St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
























Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


One Good Turn. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDWARD EVERETT PALE 


Iftan ton Place, Boastor 


Fitchburg Railroad » 


assenger Trains. 


rR wu 
WESI 


So 
S00 4s = 
een eee 
3.00 '.,." 

7.00 '.. 


FOR BI 


LLEA 


3. OO ; 
10.30: 
3.00 
¢.00 po 


Dime Ta 


THE KING 0 


* GOLD HEART“ 


Dakota M 
\ (, 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At ail their Stores, 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
OF 


ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 


care of TOBACCO. 
E.S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON stI 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one. 


TRUSSES, 


J Sesion 


j iE PROPHETS UF TO-DAY. 


DOCS » 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THe CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO, 


PAID IN 


I] 


AS |] 


Baking 
Powder °°" 


CHARGES REASONABLS 


60 Devonshire Street, 


CAPITAL 


CHMOV ED 


CALL OR WRIThHE FO 


S600,000, 
‘TO 


Street Floor, Bost 


UW 4 T r 


ed. We ern Re Estat Rent 


RIVFORWAT! 


47% CoruUuaranteed. 


MOUNT REAL 
im Real Pistate 
f TRUSSES, 
OnESITY RELTS, 
PLASTIC STOCKIWVGS., 
rite, MosT SATISFAC. 
rouRY IV Ust 


| Se s 8 D> 


1 leaning 


id Relaid. 


Perfect 


Fitting 
Sees ILI? s,. 


am Carn 


rpets Ma ID Over 


thur L. Wyman & Co 
ATTRESSES MADE OVER | EST 


| REAL TATE, 
TURNED SAME DAY 
Upholstered. Holland and Tia MORTG 
UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAHKER 


KRetween 
Rutland and ¢ oncord Sq. 


AND RE- 
AGES 


Hlillervest 


Wincheste 


Property, 
r. Mass 


~—hLY 
LDWARD E. HALE, 
and CHAS. G, 


W™°. Hi. LYON 
AMES. 


sit 
35 Federal St. ) 


KKILOUY 


Ladie 
White 


5 Examine the 
Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Ifiraave: LTBeen 


WHITE IS KING 2?" Se 


BOSTON 
e Whites ask a how HATS MADE TO ORDER 
THE WHITE IS KING and Derby Hats Blocked 


nd 


sola. 


attee Ss, 


Silk 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 


White § Sewing Maching Ro. 
511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PROPRIETORS Ot 


. ra i] — 1 acts ran 
ACCOMMODATIONS Lhe Vatel Krench Re | aul, 
t iO and 101-2 
Ira Rs ics, 
Box . > ‘ . 33 Bromfield St., 
1 “KENNEL I 
‘ TABLE IYPHOTE 


PERFECT 
Bosworth St 


AND 


CATS \ DINNERS. 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston Veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD ©. BECKET 
s 
DANIEI 


INSURANCE, 


P. DEVNEY & CO. 


Boston. 


SSrArESs €¢oO. 


Poston and vicinity omly 


LRVEI 


The Boston 


Edward E, Hale 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


HUMPHI 
t es W 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co, 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
ENTS WANTED 


THE 
FAYBIEN wean 


CREAT. 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Manufactured By 


D>. BF. NEV TLILECN 


ate St.. Boston, Mass., U.S. A 


Agents Wanted. 
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What THE TIMES is: 

\ high-class newspaper for the city reader and 
the country home; for the merchant, the | 
fessional man, the financier, the politician, 

e teacher, the farmer, and the mechanic 
every American who would be promptly and | 

ithfully told what the people of this world | 

» doing; for women and for young folks, inter 
ested in household affairs, in new books and 

in art, science, religion and education, in 
rivalries of amateur sports, in society, and 
all the lighter gcings on and wholesome gos 
of the day. Itis a full, clean and sounplete 
owspaper, conducted with intelligence for in 
ligent people. 
What THE TIMES believes in: 

Federal taxation imposed in the interest of 
he Government and of the whole people, not 
for the restriction of trade and the benetit of the 
ew; an honest dollar that the hand of toil may 

ceive without loss and pay over without 
shame; a liberal expenditure for pensions to 
eterans whoneed and deserve them, and to no 
thers; the Democratic party as a better instru 
ientality of popular government than the Re 

iblican; and in keeping that party true to its 
(ims under sound leadership. 
Che financial page of THE TIMES is a capital 

anual for investors, for bankers, and the offi 

rs and trustees of savings banks, trust com 
snies, insurance companies Railway earn 
ngs, Stock and bond quotations, interest and 
vidend notices, the organization of new com 





th panies, and all financial news reports are 
| omptly and accurately printed. 


Note the excellence of THE TIMES in these 
epartments: 


Banking and Financial 

Politics, National and State, 
Schools and Colleges, 

Sports, 

Markets and Commercial! Reporte, 
Army and Navy News, 

Artand Science, 

The Churches, 

Book Reviews. 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES. 


The subscription price of THE WEEKLY 
TIMES is ONE DOLLAR a year. THE 
WEEKLY TIMES is a capital newspaper. lt 
contains all the current news condensed from 
the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, 
besides literary matter, discussions upon agri 
cultural topics by practical farmers, full and 


sccurate market reports of prices for farm| Familiar Letters of 





produce, live stock, &c., and a carefully pre 


pared weekly wool market 


FR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Daily, 1 year, $8.00; with Sunday, $10.00 
= 6months, 400; be _ 5 00 
3months, 2.00; " . 2.50 | 
1 month, 75; ™ ” 90 
t Sunday, l year ‘ 2.00 
Weekly, 1 year. 1.00; 6 months, 50 


Specimen copies will] be sent free 

Postage prepaid to all points in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico; 1n all other coun 

E tries, 2 cents per copy per day, payable by the 
pando subseriber 
TERMS. 

Cash in advance always. Remittances at the 
risk of the subscriber, unless made by Regis 
tered Letter. Check, Postal Note, Money Order, 
or Express Order, payable to “ The New-York 
limes Publishing Co.,’”’ New York City 


Address all communications thus: 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
Printing House Square, 
New York City, N. Y 


If You Want the Best Paper Read The 
Co, - 


Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


QC Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every degree of merit. THE 
¥ SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position at 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public con- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 


purpose is to serve the public interest, 

THE REPUBLICAN’S several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers. Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations. 


} 
| 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Autocrat of 
Table. 


the Breakfast | 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S POPULAR BOOKS 
Holiday Books. 


The 


ror YOUNG PEOPLE 


PUBLISHED BY 
Joseph Knight Company, 
196 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


By Dr. Houmes. With two portraits and 60 | Miss Gray’s Girls: or Summer Days 


illustrations by Howard Pyle. A superb gift. 
2 vols. Crown, 8vo, $5.00; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $8 50; half levant, $9.00; full polished | 
calf, $11.00 
i 
| 


Deephaven.,. 


By SARAH ORNE Jewett. Holiday edition. | 
With about 50 illustrations by C. H. and | 
Marcia O. Woodbury. A beautiful volume. 
Crown 8v0, $2,50. 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND, 
Holiday edition. With over 100 exquisite 
illustrations in color by Walter Crane. Beau 
tifully printed and bound, $4.00. } 

| 


The Hanging of the Crane 
Other Poems of the Home. 
By Henry W. LonGretLow. 


gravure illustrations 
$1.50 


and | 


With photo 
16mo, daintily bound, 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


| 
New handy volume edition. Complete in | 
tive volumes, i6mo, with five portraits, and 
printed from beautiful large type, on opaque 

paper, bound in a simple but very attractive 

style, and put up in acloth box, 86.25; half 

ealf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, 

tlexible, in fine leather box, $12.00; full ealf, 

tiexible, in leather box, 816,00, 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 
edition. With a biographical sketch, notes, 
index to first lines, a portrait, and an en 
Se ohn zs of Longfellow’s Cambridge home 
*rinted from new plates, large type, on 
opaque paper, attractively bound. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, 83.50; 
tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


A delightful collection of letters, edited by 
JANE LoRING GRAY. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Sir Walter 
Scott. 


With a tine steel portrait of Scott and an 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols 
8vo, 36.00. 

These letters are full of interest, and the fact 
that they are written to intimate friends 
lends them a familiar tone and a playfulness 
altogether delightful 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Joun T. Morse. With portrait and map. 
2 vols, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says 
“Asa life of Lincoln it has no competitors; 
as a political history of the Union side dur 
ing the Civil War it is the most comprehen 
sive, and, in proportion to its range, the 
most compact.” 


The Son of a Prophet, 
sy GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16m0, $1.25 


‘We do not hesitate to rank this story in 
respect to both interest and power with ‘ Ben 


Hur’ and the ‘Prince of India.’’’—Boston 
Congregationalist. 
|The Dawn of Italian Indepen- 


dence. 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the fala of Venice, 1849. By Witiiam R. 


THAYER. With maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, | 


gilt top, $4.00, 
“It is a history full of interest, well and 
faithfully told.”—New York Tribune. 


A Japanese Iuterior. 


News and the Truth About It,” and its leading | 


but current events are recorded and illuminated | 


with adue regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart 
ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
ability and have given it a world-wide reputa- 
tion. 

THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI- 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
abroad. 
pin F DAILY: 

$8 a year. 

4 SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad 
vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 


paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishes to try it. 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


| 


By ALicE M. Bacon, author of “ Japanese 
Girls and Women.” 16mo, $1.25 

“The best picture we have seen of the habits 
and manners, and whole life of this interest 
ing people,”—New York Observer. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with other 
Tales, 


A book of exauisite short stories, written in 


the most delightful style. By THomaAs 
BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Native of Winby, and other 


Tales. 


By SARAH ORNEJEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
Seven delightful stories of New England, in 
which Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two 
Irish-American stories equally good. 


Rachel Stanwood, 


By Lucy Grppons Morse. $1.25. 

“A pretty romance runs side by side with 
gutlalavery fairs, the Hutchinson concerts, 
Wendell Phillips’s eloquent speeches, and 
the strong. quiet influence of Lydia Maria 
Child.” - Ne w York Christian Advocate. 


The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry. 
A book of unusual value and literary charm 
By R. C. Jess, Regius Professor of Greek in 


the University of Cambridge, author of 
* Attic Orators,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Poems. 
By T. W. Parsons. 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of rare poetic value, which is sure to 
be more prized the better it is known. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


Springfield, Mass,’ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., BOSTON. | 


in the Scottish Highlands. 


By JEANNET?YE A.Grant. With sixty illus 
trations in half-tone and pen-and-ink sketch 
es. A pleasantly told story of a Summer 
Trip throvgh Scotland. 1 vol.,small quarto, 
cloth back, Tartan paper side, $1.50. 

Feats on the Fiord. 

By Harrier MARTINEAU. A tale of Norwe 
gian life, with about sixty original illustra 
tions and « colored frontispiece. 1 vol., small 
quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

This admirable book, read and enjoyed by so 


| many young people a generation ago, and now 
| partially forgotten, is brought to the attention 


of parents in search of wholesome reading for 
their children to-day. It is something more than 
a juvenile book, being really one of the most 
instructive books about Norway and Norwegian 


| life and manners ever written 


Timothy Dole. 


By JUNIATA SALISBURY With twenty-five 
or thirty illustrations from drawings and 
pen-and-ink sketches 1 vol., Ifmo, fancy 
cloth, 81.25 

The title gives no clue to the character of the 

book, but the reader who begins the first chapter 
will not stop until he has finished the whole. 
The youthful hero, and a genuine hero he 
proves to be, starts from home, loses his way, 
meets With startling adventures, finds friends, 


kind and many, grows to be a manly man and is 


able to devote himself to bettering the condition 
of the poor in the mining region of Pennsylvania, 
the scene of his early life and adventures 


An Archer with Columbus. 


$y CHARLES E. Brimeiecom. With about 
fifty illustrations from original pen-and-ink 
sketches. 1 vol., 16mo, handsome 
binding, $1.25. 

A capital story of a boy who attracted the at 


tention. of Columbus while he was seeking the 


aid of Ferdinand and Isabella for his great voy 


age of discovery. The wit and courage of the 


boy enabled him to be of service to the great ex 
plorer, and he served as an archer on the vessel 
of Columbus. 


Big Brother, 


By ANNIE Fectitows JoHNston. Ten illustra 
tions. 1 vol., 16mo, fancy cloth, 30 cents 


Story of a Short Life. 


By JULIANA HoRATIA EWING 
trations 


With ten illus 
1 vol., 16mo, fancy cloth, 0 cents 


Half Hours in Story Land. 


By LYNDE PALMER. 1 vol., quarto, with many 


illustrations; bound in boards, $1.50; cloth, 


so 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the 


publishers. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


1844 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical, A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND douhbk 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tuk Livine Acer will present 
in convemeut form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
mene representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 

&e Copyrighted translations from the 

FREYCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stor.ia8 of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January tat. 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue, 

Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tie 
LivinG AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tue Livinc Ace for i894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on THe 
Livinc AGE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $6.00 to $9.00 a set. 

&@” No library is complete without the: 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

4a To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tue LivinG AGg, 15c. each, 

aa Rates for clubbing Tug Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Appress LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


column 


cloth 





Representative Holiday Books From 


_ Lothrop Company's 
Long List for 1893. 


All Booksellers Have our Publications, of 


EVERY PRICE and Suited to EVERY AGE. 


Helps by the Way, 

Twenty-fifth thousand. Edition de Luxe. 
This yearbook received the sanction of the 
Bishop, who wrote the introduction to the 
volume. Printed on parchment paper, an 
tique style, and bound in full parchment, 
with antique decorations in gold, $2.50; in 
heavy white or black corded silk, antique 
style, antique decorations in gold, $3.00. 


In the Wake of Columbus. 
By Special Commissioner of the Columbian 
Exposition, Frederick A, Ober. Elegant 
library edition, $2.50. Edition de luxe. A 
special limited edition of 250 copies, signed 
by the author. Crown 8vo., half calf binding 
$10.00. Just the gift for a Sunday-schoo 


teacher or for any elegent presentation vol 
ume. 


Masterpieces of Prose. 
Selections from the best and deepest think 
ers of the ages. Asplendid gift book for the 
family. Fully illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 
Artists’ Gallery (The). New edition. 
With interesting biographies of the artists 


and comprehensive analysis of each paint 
ing. 8vo, full leather, $5.00. 








Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. 


By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 8vo, $1.50. 
Un the beautiful new binding.) 


Whittier with the Children. 
By MARGARET Sipney, Full-page photo 
gravure frontigpjece of Whittier surrounded 
by group of children, and sixteen exquisite 
cuts from photographs and drawings made 
at the poet’s homes, of his pets and favorite 


retreats. Royal 8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, 
in box, $1.50. 


Seaward, 
\n elegy on the death of William Thomas 
Parsons, with notes and biography. By 
RicHArD Hovey. Royal gvo, gilt top, uncut 
edges, in box, $1.50, 

Endeavor Doin’s Down to the 
Corner. 
By Rey. J. F. Cowan. THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
Fully illustrated from original drawings, 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Child Classics of Prose. 


Second volume in the Child Classic Series 
Compiled by Mary R. Frrcu-Prercr. 8vo, 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


Through Thick and Thin. 
By MoLiy ELLIOT SKAWELL, (Comprising 
a soldier story, * Through Thick and Thin,” 
and a sailor story, “The Midsnipmen’s 
Mess.”’) Square 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 
|Guert ten Eyck. 
A hero story concerning the patriot, Nathan 


Hale. By. W._O. StopparRD. Square 8vo 
illustrated by Merrill, $1.50. : 


Archie of Athabasca. 


, 


| 

| 

By J. MAcponaLp Oxury. Illustrated, 
12m0, $1.25, A tale of the great fur-trapping 
| region of Canada. 

| Oscar Peterson: Ranchman and 
Ranger. 

} By Henty WILLArD Frencu. Fully illus 
trated, 12mo0, extra cloth, $1.50. 

| 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 


Last volume of the Famous Five Little Pep 
per Books. By MARGARET Sipnky. Square 
12mo, $1.50. Anticipating the demand for 
the holidays, the publishers had a large sup 
ply printed. It was exhausted and the New 
Supply Just Ready. 


3 & e 
These Magazines 
Make the Best 


Holiday Gifts. 


| For sale by, and subscriptions taken by all 

newsdealers and booksellers. 

|The Pansy 

is a magazine devoted to the best interests 

of young people from olghs to fifteen. The 

Christian Endeaver work has a new and spe 

cial department. 
; The Pansy Reading Circle, Pansy’s Serial 
Story, Ma rgd ret Sidney’s Discovery Papers, 

all have a distinct value in school work and 


home education. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
number. 


Our Little Men and Women 
is for youngest readers. It will have six or 
more pages of each number devoted to a 
Kindergarten Department, edited by Miss 
Sarah E. Wiltse. The best writers and 
teachers of Kindergarten methods will con- 
tribute. ‘The department is for the children, 
and every mother and teacher will appre 

| ciate itshelpfulness and value. $1.00 a year; 

| 10 cents a number, 


| Babyland. 
The Babies’ Own Magazine—Dainty, 
Bright and Winning. 
Merry jingles, gay little stories, pictures im 
plenty. During 1894 there will be given to 
all subscribers 
| FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLORED FULL- 
PAGE PICTURES, 
The Christ Child, Our Baby’s Pourth of July, The 
| First Bluebird, The Thanksgiving Story (each 


| done in eight colors). Price, 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. 





Sample back numbers and Premium List Free. 
D. LOTHROP CoO., Publishers, 
114-120 PURCHASE 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


é 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 
Exceptional Opportunity. 


We have decided to seli at once a large purchase of 


FINE PRINTED SATINES 


That, under usual circumstances, would have been 
opened in January. Realizing that useful presents are 
the more acceptable this year, we present the most 
exceptional opportunity ever offered. The designs 
are the choicest, the variety remarkable, and, better 
than all, the quality is superior. They have never 
been sold below 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


per yard. We propose to display this unusual pur- 
chase on a Special Courter in our Silk Room, where 
ladies can easity get at them during the holiday trade. 
The price will be one-half the regular figures, or 


12ic. per Yard. 


We have a liberal quantity of these fine goods and 
will accommodate customers by sending samples, but 
we wish they would write if they desire light or dark 
colorings. Note.—The price has always been 25c., 
now 12 {-2c., unequalled by any bargain of the year. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co, Winter St 


PURE 
TARRAGONA WINE. 


Specially Recommended for Use-Medicinally un. 
Account of Its Tonic Properties. 




































$0 Cents per Bottle. 
$5.00 per Dozen. 
$1.75 per Gallon. 





Grand > 
Sale of 
ARPETS 


JUST PREVIOUS 10 STOGK-TAKING. 


me I RIE RS 

N. B.— This sale will begin on MONDAY, 
JAN. Ist. Extraordinary bargains will be offered, 
embracing RETINANTS, ODDS AND ENDS, &c. 
Entire rolls 








the accumulation of some months past, 
of carpet, representing patterns which we will not 


duplicate in the SPRING, will be sold at remnant 
prices to close, Do not neglect this chance to 


obtain a carpet for LESS THAN COST of goods. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington S treet. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 
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~ Caylon Pekoe Tea, JER 75 cents i 


R 
0) 





3K AND RYE. 


Made from PURE ROCK CANDY and RYF. 
WHISKEY Five Years 0:.. “ 









‘ 
5 3 
‘ That Peculiar ; 
< 
# Lightness and Flavor & 
. Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., “ 

is due to the absolute purity and the ac- + 
é curate combination of the ingredients of +. 
¢ the Roya Baxinc Powpger. The 3 
< best things in cookery are al- 
<3 ways made and can be made > 
3 only with the Rovat Baxine > 
3 Powper. Hence its use is > 
S: universal—in the most ? 
‘ celebrated restaurants, in “ 
4 the homes of the people, % 
4 wherever delicious, = 
¢ wholesome food is > 
¢ appreciated. Its | :s 
. sale equals that of 3 
¢ all others combined. > 
t 

P. a Made with the pure acid of the grape. ; 
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§. S. PIERCE & CO. 















